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Thomas Paine as a Politician.* 


Previous to the publication of the first part of the “ Age of Reason,” 
the popularity of Thomas Paine was su by that of few men 
in America, in France, and in England. His political writings had 
gained distinguished favor in each of these countries. In the Ameri- 
can States he had earned a brilliant reputation, as a pure patriot, and 
as aman of unusual and eminently practical ability; in e, he 
had been honored with citizenship, and had been elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly, where he advocated measures at this day regarded 
as sagacious and calculated to check anarchy and terror; and in Eng- 
land he was looked upon by the common people with such admiration 
and esteem, that it was thought necessary to issue a royal decree for 
the purpose of suppressing his writings, by which means, as is usually 
the result of persecution, his popularity was greatly increased. But 
in the year 1794, the first of his infidel speculations were published 
in Paris; and since that time a weight of opprobrium has settled 
upon his name, which has sunk it to the lowest depths. English 
political reformers do not know any thing of him who so vehemently 
inveighed against the evils of their government, and @o ardently de- 
sired and ably advocated a complete reformation. French republicans 
have no gratitude towards the man who crossed the broad Atlantic to 
assist in the regeneration of 1789, and whose counsels, if followed, 
would most probably have prevented the Reign of Terror ; and even 
Americans have forgotten him who first raised the banner of colonial 
independence, and most vigorously sustained it, by the magic power of 
his pen. ‘The name of Thomas Paine has passed from the mouths of 
men, or is uttered only to exemplify all that is false in religion, all 
that is base in humanity. 

The publication of the “ Age of Reason” was in every respect 
unfortunate. It was an attack upon Christianity, a system which de- 
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rives invincible strength, as well from divine revelation as from the 
noblest feelings of our nature, and every blow against which recoils 
with redoubled force upon the assailant. The work has led many 
from the path of rectitude on earth, and into perdition in eternity,— 
a result for which Paine must be held accountable by the Judge of all. 
And it has brought upon its author an odium which has overwhelmed 
all his previous services in the cause of freedom and humanity. But 
forgetfulness is overspreading the infidel writings of Paine ; and every 
admirer of * Common Sense” and “ ‘The Crisis,” and certainly every 
Christian, must sincerely wish that speedy oblivion may completely 
enwrap them. 

For many years now Paine has been thought of only as the infidel, 
and as such he has been justly condemned, and has suffered severely 
in character. But when his “ Age of Reason” shall have faded before 
the light of Christianity, and shall have sunk into the blackness of 
darkness forever, ‘'homas Paine, the politician, will be remembered, 
and “ Common Sense” and “ ‘The Crisis” will be studied and admired. 
It is now perhaps impossible to forget the infidel in the politician; 
but it is certainly not the part of enlightened posterity to suffer the 
politician to be entirely overclouded by the infidel. ‘There can be 
nothing gained for the cause of religion by denying the just claims of 
any man to respect; and those have acted unwisely as well as un- 
fairly who have kept from Paine his meed of ange for his labors in 
behalf of human rights. It is but fair, then, that one, deprecating in 
severest terms his abandonment in morals and religion, should stop to 
sketch an outline of his political career, and to pay a slight tribute to 
a much neglected patriot of our revolutionary era. 

Tuomas Paine, up to his thirty-seventh year, differed in no re- 
markable degree from the mass of men. Born January 29, 1737, at 
Thetford, county of Norfolk, England, of poor but respectable parents, 
he received only such an education as was furnished by a common 
English grammar school. At the age of thirteen he was called to as- 
sist his father in staymaking, and after continuing in this —— 
two or three years, he entered a privateer and went to sea. When 
twenty-two years of age he became again settled as a staymaker ; and 
two years afterwards, in 1761, having previously pursued a preparato- 
ry course of study, (how extensive or of what nature his biographers 
do not state,) he obtained a place in the excise. He held this place, 
with a single brief intermission, till 1774, in which year he repaired 
to London with the intention of living by his pen, and became a “ gat 
ret writer,” as many other great men have been both before and since 
his time. Here Dr. Franklin became acquainted with him, and ad- 
vised him to immigrate to America ; following this advice he arrived 
in Philadelphia about the close of 1774, and soon commenced editing 
the Pennsylvania Magazine, in which capacity he speedily won aa 
enviable reputation. 

In January, 1776, he began his political career by the publication 
of “Common Sense.” Dr. Benjamin Rush, knowing Paine’s senti- 
ments with regard to the independence of the colonies, and the ability 
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which he possessed to advocate them, first suggested the idea of a 
work that should prepare the colonists for final sepuration from Great 
Britain. As the enterprise was so important, Dr. Franklin and Samuel 
Adams, among others, examined the manuscripts which Paine pre- 
pared, and gave to them their full approbation. But the doctrines of 
the work were so uncompromising in hostility to English oppression, 
that it was difficult to find a printer bold enough to publish it: at 
length, however, one was found, who deserves to be mentioned for his 
heroism more than many whose names are in every man’s mouth. Dr. 
Rush informs us who he was: it was “ Robert Bell, an intelligent 
Scotch bookseller and printer in Philadelphia, who was as high toned 
as Mr. Paine upon the subject of American independence.” 

It is necessary to recollect, that at the time of the publication of 
“Common Sense,” the idea of independence had not been broached. 
The colonists generally felt the injustice of the conduct of Great 
Britain, but they looked for a change in the policy of the mother 
country, and for reconciliation rather than for a separation. Like 
whipped children, however, they were more willing to hear any thing 
against the government at home, than they would have been under 
other circumstances ; changes which a few years before would have 
been scouted, were candidly listened to, and presently believed. All 
were compelled to acknowledge that the claims of the king and par- 
liament were tyrannical in the extreme, and subversive of the princi- 
ples of liberty. New developments in regard to the relations between 
England and the colonies were anxiously awaited. At this juncture, 
so favorable for gaining the unprejudiced attention of the colonists, 
“Common Sense” was published ; and, as Dr. Rush testifies, it “ burst 
from the press with an effect which has rarely been produced by types 
and paper in any age or country.” 

While the pot, at of the inhabitants, even the most patriotic and 
far-seeing, were still advocating reconciliation, Paine struck boldly out 
for independence. He declared unequivocally against monarchy and 
hereditary succession, and in favor of a republic, while such men as 
John Adams, in common with nearly all his contemporaries, eulogized 
the constitution and government of Great Britain, as the most sym- 
metrical and best adapted to human wants that the world had ever 
seen or could expect to enjoy. The design of “ Common Sense” was 
to maintain these ideas which Paine fondly cherished, and which 
gave birth to the Revolution, and constitute the corner-stone of our 
institutions. 

The work discusses, first, the origin and design of government in 
general, with concise remarks on the English constitution. Paine’s 
theory is clearly and briefly stated in the following paragraph : 


“Here, then, is the origin and rive of government ; namely, a mode rendered ne- 
cessary by the inability of moral virtue to govern the world ; here, too, is the 
and end of government, viz. freedom and security. And however our eyes may 
dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by sound , however prejudice may warp our 
Willa, or interest darken our understanding, the simple voice of nature and reason 
will say, it is right.” 
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His notions with regard to the English constitution, eminently cor- 
rect as they are, must have grated harshly upon the prejudices of those 
who had always regarded it as well-nigh perfect ; but they were ex- 

essed so honestly, so persuasively, that they gained the victory over 

ong-cherished predilections, and led to the prevalence of pure repub- 
licanism, where else, without doubt, we should have had a reproduc- 
tion of the constitutional monarchy of Great Britain. ‘The second 
division of the work consists of a treatise on monarchy and hereditary 
succession, in which doctrines now firmly established were then first 
presented. For this portion of his book, Paine was severely re- 
proved by some of those who afterwards held the highest posts under 
our republican constitution. He was the pioneer of republicanism in 
the eighteenth century in America and in the world. It was natural 
that he should meet with opposition. But the circumstances of the 
colonies rendered his arguments, which he derived from nature and 
from Scripture, perfectly decisive, and gave to his conclusions a 
ularity and prevalence rarely acquired in so short a period. Itis in 
the third, and fourth chapter, however, and in an appendix called forth 
by the king’s speech and added after the first edition was issued, that 
the ability of the author is particularly manifested. ‘These treat more 
directly of American affairs. It is difficult to conceive of any more 
werful incentives to the independence of the colonies. The style 
is plain but striking ; the argumentation clear as crystal, and as conclusive 
as human reason can make it. It is proved that a separation from the 
mother country, sooner or later, was unavoidable ; the expediency of 
immediate independence is incontestably set forth, both from the im- 
possibility of reconciliation, and from the natural and acquired power 
of the colonies which Great Britain was constantly endeavoring to 
cramp ; and all the nobler faculties of the mind and heart are appealed 
to, to induce the colonists at once to enter the conflict, and not to throw 
upon posterity a labor which legitimately devolved upon themselves. 

Paine recommends, as preparatory to independence, a ‘* Continen- 
tal Conference” to frame a * Continental Charter,” “ securing freedom 
and property to all men, and above all things, the free exercise of relig- 
ion according to the dictates of conscience ; with such other matter 
as it is necessary for a charter to contain.” He also offers “ hints” for 
the formation of the continental government, the principle of whichis 
embodied in few words: “ Let the assemblies be annual, with a pres- 
ident only. ‘The representation more equal. ‘Their business wholly 
domestic, and — to the authority of a continental congress.” To 
which he adds the remark : “ He that will promote discord, under a 
pee so equally formed as this, would have joined Lucifer in 

is revolt.” 

No further evidence of the expediency of the plans ed, or of 
the correctness of the in Sense” will 
be demanded than this: they were all adopted, with immaterial varia- 
tions, as the groundwork of the present Confederacy ; the only change 
of any importance being the addition of a Senate to the legislative 
department of government. It would seem, also, to be sufficient proof 
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of the cogency of the reasoning and of the effectiveness of the style, 
that in six months from the first publication of the work, the inde- 

ndence of the American colonies was publicly declared. In Janu- 
ary, 1776, Paine stood nearly alone, advocating a violent separation 
from a country which all regarded with veneration, with which many 
were connected by ties of interest and close affection. The leaven 
of “Common Sense” was diffused throughout the country; and in 
July of the same year the whole nation arose and united to proclaim 
that thenceforth all chains of dependence were forever sundered, 
The whole history of politics can hardly furnish a parallel case. 
Aside from all intrinsic evidence, the simple facts that have been 
mentioned prove incontestably that Paine, as a popular writer, has 
rarely, if ever, been surpassed. All necessary corroboration of this 
statement may be derived from a study of his writings. 

Nothing is more difficult than to cull, from a close argument and 
eloquent appeal, passages which shall convey a true idea of the 
power and ability displayed in the whole. It is as a complete address 
that “ Common Sense” possesses its chief value; although it abounds 
in striking apothegms, in compressed arguments, in glowing appeals. 
Hence, a full appreciation of its great excellence can not be attained, 
except by a critical study of the entire work. Some glimpses of its 
treasures are all that can be expected, from the most carefully selected 
extracts, and those who are most familiar with the whole can best tell 
how the annexed paragraphs are marred by transferral from their con- 
nection to their present isolation. 

The following passage occurs near the beginning of the chapter 
on the “ Present State of American Affairs.” Paine is speaking of 
the contest between Great Britain and the colonies, already com- 
menced, as he affirms, by the king, and thus characterizes the cause 
of the Americans. 


“The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. "Tis not the affair of a city, 
a country, a province, or a kingdom, but of a continent—of at least one eighth part 
of the habitable globe. "T is not the concern of a day, a year or an age; posterity 
are virtually involved in the contest, and will be more or less affected, even to the 
end of time, by the proceedings now. Now is the seed-time of continental union, 
faith, and honor.” 


Even at this day, when all the excitement of that era has passed 
away, the force of the arguments to which attention is next directed, 


can not be denied. At that time none could have been more ef- 
fective. 


“ Every thing that is right or natural pleads for tion. The blood of the 
slain, voice dum cries, 't to out Bren the distance at which 
the Almighty hath placed England and America, is a strong and natural proof, that 
the authority of the one over the other, was never the design of Heaven. The ti 
likewise, at which the continent was discovered, adds weight to the argument, 
the in which it was peopled The was 
preceded by the discovery of America, as if the Alm graciously meant to open 
a sanctuary to the persecuted in future years, when home should afford neither friend- 
thip nor safety.” 
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justice ; the business of it will soon be too weighty and intricate to be managed with 


any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power so distant from us, and so very ig- 
norant of us; for if they can not conquer us, they can not govern us. To be always 
running three or four hound miles with a tale or a petition, waiting four or five 
months for an answer, which, when obtained, requires five or six more to explain it 
in, will in a few years be looked upon as folly and childishness, There was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it to cease. 


The third chapter of the work closes with the annexed appeal, 
which must terminate our extracts :— 

“O! ye that love mankind! ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny, but the ty. 
rant, stand forth! Every spot of the old world is overrun with oppression. Free- 
dom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and Africa have long expelled her. 
Europe regards her like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart 
O! receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum tor mankind.” 

Immediately after the declaration of independence, Paine entered 
the army as a volunteer. Notwithstanding his duties as a soldier, he 
did not lay aside his pen; and his biographer, although bitterly pre- 
judiced against him, asserts that, to the army, “ his pen was an ap- 

ndage almost as necessary and formidable as its cannon.” In De- 
cember, 1776, he produced the first number of “ The Crisis.” His 
connection with the army gave him a knowledge of all the difficulties 
of the colonists, and led him to begin this tract with the remarkable 
sentence, “ These are the times that try men’s souls.” It also fur- 
nished him with all the favorable circumstances that arose, and quali- 
fied him better than any other man to direct the public mind. In the 
army, and throughout the country, “ The Crisis” was read by all ; and 
wherever it was read it banished dejection, and nerved every arm to 
manlier effort. Its effect was equaled only by that achieved by “ Com- 
mon Sense” a few months before. The Convention at New York had 
been reduced, by dispersion through alarm, to nine members ; as soon 
as this tract was published, the seats were once again filled, and the 
Convention proceeded with its business ‘Those who were not forced 
to remain with the army had been straggling away, and the continental 
forces had been thus greatly reduced ; but they returned in masses, 
and fresh volunteers flocked in, drawn from their homes by the words 
of Paine. New courage seemed given to all, and again confidence 
in the cause of independence prevailed. Like success attended the 
publication of the three succeeding numbers of “ The Crisis,” which 
appeared in the course of the year 1777. 

In April, 1777, Paine was elected by Congress Secretary to the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. While in this position, he was 
charged with disclosing some of the secrets of his office; Congress, 
however, negatived a vote to remove him from the Secretaryship. 
But in consequence of the charge, Paine resigned, after having occu 
pied the station nearly two years. 

In 1778, the fifth number of “ The Crisis” was published. It con- 
sists of two parts, the first of which is addressed “To General Sit 
William Howe,” the second is addressed “To the Inhabitants of 
America.” ‘The address to Sir William can hardly fail to call to 
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mind the celebrated letter of Junius to the Duke of Grafton; and in 
severe invective, in biting sarcasm, in strong Saxon English, Paine’s 
production will not suffer in the comparison. It is only in classical 
richness and in exquisite nicety of finish, that Junius is superior to 
the tractarian of our Revolution. The succeeding numbers of “ The 
Crisis” appeared as occasion called, until 1783, when the sixteenth, 
the last, was published. ‘They were read with interest and regarded 
as oracles to the last, and through them Paine wielded unbounded in- 
fluence over the minds of his fellow-citizens. It is proof of the pu- 
rity of his patriotism, that he never attempted to wield this more than 
Herculean power for his private advantage, but that in all cases he 
devoted it to his adopted country and to freedom everywhere. 

In February, 1781, Paine accompanied Colonel Laurens to France 
on a financial mission for the United States, by which the States ob- 
tained a loan of ten millions of livres and a present of six millions. 
The envoys returned in the month of August of the same year ; after 
which Paine published several brief treatises on political topics of in- 
terest, all of which were popular and effective. 

Paine never was arich man; yet he declared that his services in 
the cause of freedom were gratuitously given. He disdained to ask 
money from Congress for “* Common Sense” and “ The Crisis,” know- 
ing that their worth could not be measured by dollars and cents. In 
1785, however, Congress granted to him three thousand dollars for his 
efforts in connection with Colonel Laurens’ mission. ‘This is the 
only sum, aside from his small salary as Secretary to the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, that he ever received from the nation for which he 
had done so much. The State of Pennsylvania, seeing his poverty 
and the neglect of Congress, voted him five hundréd pounds currency 
for his revolutionary labors. New York alone acted generously 
towards him; that commonwealth presented to him a fine estate of 
more than three hundred acres of land, with all necessary buildings, 
situated at New Rochelle, Westchester County. These have been 
the only public recognitions of the labors of the first and most able ad- 
vocate of independence, whose pen, throughout the war, called forth 
those vigorous efforts which finally achieved complete success. 

In April, 1787, Paine sailed for France, which country, together 
with England, became the scene of his exertions.* As a member of 
the French National Convention, he delivered a speech and voted in 
favor of preserving the life of Louis XVI; had this counsel been 
adopted, the guillotine would not have been stained with the blood of 
somany of the innocent and noble. It was the slaughter of the royal 
victim that excited the thirst for blood. In March, 1791, the first part 
of the “ Rights of Man” was published in London, and in the succeed- 


_ * It may be well to mention thus incidentally, as indicative of Paine’s mathemat- 
ical and mechanical ability, that he constructed the model of a bridge, whieh he ex- 
hibited to the French Academy of Sciences, and which was also introduced into En- 
gland. His biographer, Chee although one of the most unfair of writers in his 
treatment of Paine, asserts that “ The bri obtained for him, amongst the mathe- 
tnaticians of Europe, a high reputation.” 
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“ing year the second part came from the press. ‘This work was intended 
as a reply to Burke's celebrated attack on the French Revolution. Its 
popularity was equal, if not superior, to that of Paine’s writings in 
America. Its sentiments are similar to those of “ Common Sense ;” 
and in default of room to speak of Paine’s foreign productions, we must be 
content to give his American, as characteristic of the whole. 

We have no desire to follow Paine in his infidelity. We choose to 

s in mournful silence over his scandalous liaison with Madame de 
esnsellle ; his intemperance ; his unfair attack on Washington, ex- 
cused in some measure, perhaps, by unjust imprisonment in France ; 
and especially would we silently and mournfully pass over his Heaven- 
daring blasphemy and impudent contempt of religion. On all these 
things we would gladly draw the veil of forgetfulness. As a politician 
only would we remember him. He himself directed in his will that 
of all his writings “‘ Common Sense” alone should be mentioned on 
his tomb-stone. By this chiefly, and by his political works generally, 
let the memory of ‘Tuomas Paine be transmitted to posterity. 


A Legend of the Trondequoit. 


Tus southern shore of Lake Ontario, midway between the Niagara 


and Oswego rivers, is, for a space of twenty miles or more, deeply in- 
dented with bays, terminating some miles inland, and supplied by 
springs and clear @treams of water. The ever rolling waves of the 
lake have cast up between themselves and the bays huge barriers of 
sand, in each of which a single channel forms the only egress for the 
up waters of the latter. Time was, in the memory of those yet 
iving, when these sand-bars, as they are called, scarcely existed, 
when the boundless Ontario washed these inland shores, now but 
gently laved by the quiet waters of the bays, and when the bays 
themselves were entirely destitute of the fields of flags and rushes, 
that now in the bright summer days wave so gracefully over the still 
depths, and in the dead winter answer the mournful sighing of the 
forests on the lofty banks. 

In the channels, or outlets, [ have mentioned, the current is deep, 
and of a strong, steady flow. Ona stormy day its course can be 
plainly seen for a considerable distance, as the swift waters cleave 4 
— through the roaring billows of Ontario. Some years “o 

fore the sand-bars had assumed their present permanent form, 
channels through them afforded an easy passage to lake vessels, 
which often sought anchorage and harbor in the quiet bays. In con- 
sequence of the facilities thus open to shipping, warehouses were es- 
tablished some miles distant from the lake, for the convenience of the 
inland inhabitants. NThe ruins of some of these establishments are dey 
plainly to be seen, standing, it may be,on the edges of highly c 
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vated farms, or set at the ends of ravines, through whose beds, and on 
whose sides, can be discerned winding roads, once eloquent with the 
groaning of richly laden wagons of golden grain. 

It could hardly be expected that the scenery of these inland seas 
should attempt to rival the grandeur of their great prototype. And 
yet it is only at times that the ocean is perfectly sublime. The most 
ardent devotee to Nature never cares to write poetry to the sea at low 
tide. ‘The heavy weeds are falling about the wet, muddy rocks. The 
shells confusedly scattered about are disgustingly slimy. The sea 
birds seem dispirited and drooping. When the clear blue waves are 
alive with buoyancy and power, when the crested surf dashes on the 
dazzling sand at your feet, the sea is the grandest sight in Nature ; at 
other times it is like Samson shorn of his locks. 

Lakes lose in sublimity and grandeur, but gain in quiet beauty. 
Their shores, bluff or sloping, are always the same. The glistening, 
dry sand always meets the water's edge. You see no slimy, weedy 
rocks, no long reaches of mud and shells. The waves are never sul- 
lied with the accumulated silt of shallow estuaries. You can draw 
up your boat on the beach, and feel perfectly confident that when you 
visit it again, it will not be floating a dozen rods out of your reach, or 
be stranded high and dry half-an-hour’s journey from the water. ‘Turn 
into a bay, and you will certainly find a more charming place than a 
tide estuary. The clean, bright verdure is met by the clear water. 
There are plenty of capital bathing places at all hours, and the fishing 
defies comparison. 

I had been enjoying a day's sport in the blue waters of Irondequoit, 
one of the bays of which I have spoken. Continued success had 
made me oblivious of time, and | was surprised on glancing at the sun 
to find that night was fast approaching. ‘Thick clouds had gathered 
in the west, were rapidly shrouding the sinking orb, were —— 
their dark mantle over my head. ‘The rattling thunder was hea 
nearer and nearer, the lightning began its fearful play ; a severe storm 
was upon me, and many long miles lay between me and home. I ap- 
plied myself to the oars with increasing energy, and was slowly work- 
ing up the main channel against a terrific wind, when another boat 
suddenly appeared from behind a clump of rushes, and came abreast. 
The oarsman was a bearty looking fisherman, apparently a most favor- 
able type of his class, and I was not at all displeased at his salutation. 

“A rough night, sir, if you ’ve far to yo !” 

“ Indeed it is,” I vated ; “but a pair of strong arms will carry me 
safely through.” 

“ If | might be so bold, sir, would you take shelter with me to-night? 
My house is just round the bend; you would have to row two miles to 
the landing, and there perhaps not be at home. Can't promise you the 
best of fare, sir, but a good fire and a tight roof are at your service.” 

A glance at the speaker’s honest, weatherbeaten face convinced me 
that his offer was made in genuine hospitality. Another look at the 
troubled sky, the rising waves, and the masses of falling rain now 
rapidly nearing us, determined me. 

VOL. Xv, 
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“an exceedingly gratified, sir,” said 1, “at your offer. It would 
be madness in me to attempt to reach home, and injustice to you, to 
refuse your kindness.” 

“ Well, sir; just follow me through the next side channel at the 
bend, and we will be under weatherboards before yon rain at the sand- 
bar can reach us.” 

In a moment we turned through an opening in the flags,a neat 
white cottage became plainly visible, we gained the shore, drew up 
our skiffs, snatched baskets and lines, and stood by a roaring fire just 
as the rain begun to beat heavily on the shingles. 

I surveyed my host fora moment. He was a man somewhat 
the prime of life, although active habits and generous food had per- 
petuated the glow and heartiness of youth in his form and features, 
A broad chest and sinewy arm showed that his strength was not yet aba- 
ted. | instinctively thought of the stern old Puritans as | looked on him ; 
it seemed as if ho might well represent one of the stalwart old men 
who took up the musket and the sword in our own Revolution. Mean- 
while his wife, a pretty woman, considerably younger than himself, 
was preparing a bountiful supper from the proceeds of our day’s exer- 
tions ; a group of light haired urchins came bounding in; the brown- 
ing, crackling mess was carefully shifted from the plentifully filled fry- 
ing pan to a huge platter, and down we sat to such a banquet as po 
the disciples of Walton can appreciate. 

The table was cleared, the th excepting the two eldest, were 
dismissed to bed, the mother was quietly occupied with her domestic 
affairs, the fire blazed brightly, the two boys were playing at our feet, 
the smoke curling cheerfully up from ourlong pipes completed the 
picture. 

“T have lived inthis spot forty years,” said the master of the house, 
pasties the ashes from his pipe, “ and I’ve never seen a worse night 
than this.” 


_A renewed deluge of rain and blast of wind contirmed his asser- 
tion. 


“ Forty years !” I exclaimed ; “ during that time you must have seen 
many changes here.” 

“That I have, sir, for at the commencement of that time this coun- 
try was little else than a wilderness. Every thing foreign to us was 
brought by wagons from Albany. Rochester was only a few shanties. 
I have grown up with the country, sir, and I can say of it, as of the 
biggest boy yonder, | am proud of it. Ay, sir; times then were not 
s0 peaceful as now, although we never had such Indian wars as the 
New Englan(crs once carried on; there were treacherous red-skins 
near us, and spite of treaties and precautions, men were often found 
shot and scalped by Indian hands. I have been fired at once or twice 
myself; but thank God, those days are over; however, I reckon the 
British were at the bottom of all the mischief.” 

“ True,” I replied, “I believe that we should generally have lived on 
good terms with the Indians, if they had not been excited by others 


They had causes enough why they should dislike us; we were gail 
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ing ground on them fast, they saw their forests daily diminishing. 
Yet we had learned wisdom from the Eastern disasters, and we dealt 
with them only in fair barter and sale. They had no open ground of 
war, and left to themselves would never have played the assassin. | 
have some confidence yet in the Indian character. As you say, the 
British struck at us through them; but did the English forces never 
attack the infant settlements openly ?” 

“They did once, 1 remember,” quickly rejoined my host, his eye 
kindling at the train of aroused recollections ; “ it was shortly after | 
settled here, and the way in which we served them was a caution to 
all regulars. If you have a mind to hear the story, sir, I'll tell it you ; 
you musn’t take it hard if I spin you something of a yarn.” 

“ Not in the least,” | replied ; “on the contrary I shall be delighted 
to hear it.” 

“Well, sir; it was just as I had finished what little harvesting I 
had to do, that Brown, of the settlement across the bay, came round 
in great alarm, saying that a dozen British vessels, great and small, 
were lying before the bar, near the channel, and were making ready 
to sail as far as possible up the bay, and that it was evidently the plan 
of the British to march direct to Rochester, and destroy it and the 
neighboring settlements root and branch. He said that the inhabit- 
ants were thoroughly roused, but that not more than fifty could be 
found who could shoulder a musket. Nearly all these had left the 
village for the probable scene of war, and were now quite near us; a 
few had remained behind to guard the women and children; every 
man they could rely on except myself was on the ground, and | could n't 
be dispensed with.” 

“T needed little asking; I took down old sure-to-kill, that now 
hangs directly above you, laid up in its old age, buckled on cartridge 
box and powder horn, a small bag of provision, and started with him 
post haste for the rendezvous. Arrived there, and our force counted, 
and as well organized as we knew how, most of us commenced 
throwing up an embankment a few rods long, which we dignified 
by the name of Fort Bencer. We located it close by the main 
road, so that if the enemy w. re disposed to pass us they must endure 
our fire, or take the fort. Wo sent out a party of scouts, who soon 
came back with the intelligence that the enemy's vessels were already 
some distance up the Bay. Matters were coming to an extremity, 
and we had no time to lose. 

“ We judged it best to leave our intrenchments for awhile, and re- 
ceive the British at the water's edge with a warm welcome. When 
at a convenient distance from the Bay, a few of our number were sent 
ahead to report what course the enemy would take. ‘They immedi- 
ately returned and directed us to remain quiet, for they were getting 
out a flag of truce, and it would n’t be best to show our whole force at 
once. However we picked out our most experienced militia officer— 
it happened to be Brown—and ten of the best looking privates, to re- 
ceive the flag with due honor. You would have done more than 
smile, sir, had you seen our deputation advance with their rusty mus- 
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kets, cocked and primed, toward the hostile vessels. The British 
oflicer stood aghast at such a violation of all the rules of war. I shall 
never forget how he stared, first at our leader, then at the soldiers to 
all appearance prepared to fire on the flag of truce. * Sir,’ said he, ‘do 
you receive a flag of truce under arms, with cocked triggers? + Ex. 
cuse me, excuse me, sir,’ replied Brown, ‘we backwoodsmen are not 
particularly well versed in military tactics ; Americans, ground arms!’ 
‘The officer again stared at our novel proceedings, and happening to 
look toward the woods, saw our men moving among the distant trees 
according to orders. His imagination immediately conjured up all he 
had ever heard of American stratagems ; he seemed to see a large 
army in the dim forest, all marching, countermarching, and converging 
by rules unheard of in civilized nations ; and saying, ‘ Sir, I will report 
proceedings to head-quarters,’ broke ground for the vessels. 

“ After giving three cheers for ourselves, we hastily rejoined our 
force. We congratulated ourselves on having kept up appearances so 
well, and determined now to carry them through at all hazards. We 
organized anew, stationed squads in different places, where they might 
appear like companies, and soon after had the satisfaction of seeing 
another officer come ashore to hold further parley. 

“* Well, sir,’ said the officer, ‘ will you deliver up the specie and 
stores in the settlements, on condition thet no violence is offered ”’ 

“* Sir, replied Brown, ‘ we are prepared to defend them to the last 
extremity. In our haste to salute such distinguished visitors, we 
were prevented from attiring ourselves as becomes American officers 
and soldiers, otherwise you would not think to intimidate us so easily. 
The country is aroused, our forces are increasing ; we shall deliver 
up nothing 

** But,’ exclaimed the Briton, ‘my commander is anxious to avoid 
shedding your blood, if possible. His motto is mercy first, severity 
afterwards ; if we give battle your force cannot stand against ours; 
look once at our vessels ; for the Jast time, sir, will you surrender the 
stores 

“* Harkye, sir,’ cried Brown, now thoroughly angry ; ‘ we want none 
of your mercy, and we fear none of your severity. We have arms, 
and we know how to use them ; in this kind of fighting, where every 
tree isa fort, you are no match for us, and out-numbered as you are, 
none of you would ever reach the settlements. No, we will give 
up nothing. Blood knee-deep first! This is my final answer to your 
commander 

“ The officer immediately withdrew in great wrath. As for us, we 
found ourselves in a most alarming situation. ‘There was now no doubt 
that the British would land, overpower us by numbers should we offer 
battle, march ep | to the infant settlements, and burn them to the 
ground. Some of the more cautious of our number openly charged 
Brown with rashness and positive fool-hardiness. 

“* Look you, Fellow Soldiers he exclaimed ; ‘so help me God, 


I have tried to do my duty. Our ranks are thin, but I supposed 
contained men who were afraid to meet no enemy on their own 
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Those British have even now magnified our force to ten times its real 
size, and | much doubt whether they will act out their threats. They 
have good cause to know and remember how Americans can fight ; 
how that we need only a tree and a musket and we can each take our 
man. ‘They know too that we can fight in ranks ; they recollect Lun- 
dy’s Lane, and our gallant Miller; and if we keep a bold front we 
may drive them off yet. At anyrate, no fear, no flinching, we shall 
still be enough for them" 

“ All those who had blamed our leader immediately crowded around 
him, and shaking him warmly by the hand, expressed their regret at 
having once doubted his wisdom, or true courage. Animated and in- 
vigorated we portioned out our ammunition, and prepared ourselves to 
meetthe enemy boldly. Meanwhile the British had disembarked, and 
were already drawn up in force, I don’t rightly know how many in 
number, but certainly we were to struggle against fearful odds. =T 
advaneed siowly and with great cireumspection ; 1umor had magnt 
our little band, and fearing an equal foe, and an ambush behind @ 
iree and hillo. . and clumy of bushes, and dreading our imaginary re? 
serve forces, they kept a wary and watchful lookout. \ 

“ We on our part, somewhat sheltere | by natural screens, stood with 
heating hearts, breathless and eager. Already had our foremost men 
begun to take aim at the advancing column, when suddenly it stopped, 
it wavered, it retreated a few steps, its officer spoke a few hurried 
words, and we then saw it turn slowly about, and seek the shore. The 
other columns followed. Surprised, thunderstruck, as we were, we 
had discernment enough to guess that they had pretty good reasons 
for doing as they did. We looked backward into the woods, and to 
our unutterable astonishment and joy saw a regularly equipped Ameri- 
can officer and company coming swiftly towards us. We observed, 
however, that it was a very small company ; as they came nearer, the 
enemy began to suspect it too, and immediately commenced turning 
again. ‘There was no time to be lost. I rushed from the ranks to 
meet them; by a hurried question ascertained that they had come from 
Fort Niagara, and had passed our way by the merest chance ; gave 
the oflicer his cue, and hastened back to Brown. +* Soldiers,’ cried he 
ina loud voice, ‘the Fourteenth Regiment has arrived ; fall back six 
paces, form ranks and charge bayonets "’ 

“| have seen men run, sir, when pretty well scared, but those Brit- 
ish beat them all. In less time than it takes to tell it, they were 
aboard, and in a twinkling the sails setto a fresh breeze. We did n't 
care how fast they got away, but as a parting salute, we dragged forth 
 Six-pounder and commenced as vigorous a fire as possible, conceal- 
ing our piece, the roar of which was greatly magnified by the steep 
headlands of the Bay. They fired back a few times and broke the 
boughs over our hoes, but they were too anxious to clear the Bay, to 
stop for very careful aim. I don’t know how much or how often we 
cheered. ‘The last we saw of them, as we joyfully hastened back to 
Rochester to celebrate our victory over the ‘ best’ in the village, the 


had swept outof the channel into the lake, and did not seem at 
disposed to come to anchor.” 
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“ And did they never come back, sir?” 

“ Never, that 1 know of. Peace was declared soon after; but I re. 
member that a few years later a British subaltern officer who was en- 
gaged in the affair, making a tour through the lake country, stopped 
at my house one night, and that we laughed very heartily over our 
Yankee trick.” c. 


A few Thoughts on Law Making. 


Norwino is more undeniable than that in any community of intelli- 
gent men the vast majority will have a just apprehension of the nature 
and necessity, and consequently a right disposition, as to the obser- 
vance of law. It requires no great degree of virtue to give an unde- 
viating support to rules plainly imposed for individual as well as the 
general security and welfare. ‘Thus, in an army, perilously situated, 
the usually most insubordinate and degraded, from easily perceivi 
its necessity become the earnest maintainers of a rigid and painf 
discipline ; and in an enlightened civil community the true charac- 
ter of law is always kept in view; the stamp of the recognized au- 
thority secures its reception, indeed, but all understand that to be but 
the prima-facie evidence of its own intrinsic value, in exact proportion 
to which alone, it is generally respected. Accustomed therefore 
this, the obvious and only rational view of the subject, no man of ordi- 
nary capacity or candor connects in his contemplation of regularly 
enacted law, his estimation of the source from which it emanates. 
He may approve or disapprove of the particular form of government 
under which he lives, the existing legislative authority may be pop 
lar or despotic in its character, liberal or arbitrary in its exercise, 
while it is the only legitimate authority he regards the regulations it 
imposes in the rightful exercise of its real powers, as commanding his 
respect to their full extent, in their original binding force as law. 
Hence there are no more submissive subjects, no more earnest sus- 
tainers over themselves of necessary arbitrary power, than those most 
worthy and most accustomed to be free. It is one of the most glorious 
facts in our history, that our fathers, while nerving themselves for 
mortal struggle against the unauthorized assumption of authority over 
them, were voluntarily bearing another yoke, unlicensed by law, and 
in itself a hundred times more vexatious and galling,—that while pre- 
paring to sacrifice life, fortune, every thing but sacred honor, rather 
than pay @ wrongfully imposed two-penny tax, they readily submitted 
every corner of their houses to the examination of an illegal commit- 
tee in a scrutinizing search after tea. Thus they evinced that right 
understanding of the necessity, the object, and the nature of due re 
straint, which not only best fits mankind to obey others, but is the first 
requisite to enable them to govern themselves. ‘That understanding —y 
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is arrived at by the natural action of the judgment, unbiassed by pre- 
judice or passion, rather than by the influence on the mind of superior 
inherent virtue; and to this may be ascribed the deleterious effects on 
a people of bad government, which consists rather in closing the pop- 
ular mind against the ju' \pprehension of this truth, than in the exer- 
tion upon it of any direc! Jegrading influence. So that the pendulum 
of Revolution rarely stop~ half way between tyranny and anarchy, for 
the continued imposition of tyrannical laws, that is, of enactments un- 
necessary in themselves or carried to an unnecessary extent, (for such 
are always, in however slight a degree, tyrannical,) in time excites in 
all but the most enlightened, a distrust and hatred of all government, 
it having by its operation come to be regarded as an oppressive re- 
striction, instead of a safeguard. And so, on the other hand, the gen- 
eral peace, order, and happiness of a free people is mainly attributable 
to the fact that their natural sense has not been blinded by excessive 
or unreasonable legislation to the real, lofty and benignant character of 
law. 

The first great object, then, should be so to legislate that the law 
may be to the view of the subject plainly directed to its true object 
only, preservation of order for the general welfare. ‘To this it must 
be adapted, and to this every portion of it must be evidently necessary. 
For law being in itself a restriction, must be imposed for a desirable 
end, in order to its acceptability. Hence any unnecessary part of it is 
a restriction without an end or with an undesirable one, which will be 
viewed with odium, and must inevitably meet with disrespect, if not 
with disregard. Nor can it make the slightest difference in the appli- 
cation of this principle, whether the community to be regulated is 
political or social, for what purpose or on what plan it has been or- 
ganized and established, whether each member has an equal voice in 
the government, or whether the controlling power is exclusively in the 
hands of a few: in all cases where laws are to be made for the regu- 
lation of reasoning men, they must, since humin nature is always the 
same, be made by the law-making power, whatever that may be, upon 
the same general principles. And for the same reason of the uniform 
character of mankind, they will, in all cases, when they are just and 
reasonable, receive from those for whom they were made, that defer- 
ence to which from their character they are rightfully entitled. Hence 
whenever there is found prevailing a wide-spread dissatisfaction and 
an extensive disregard of a law among those for whose direction it 
was imposed, there is the strongest reason to believe that a serious 
mistake in some respect has been committed in the particular furm given 
to the object of the general odium. Especially if among its violators 
are found not a few who have always been in every other respect 
strictly obedient to lawtul authority, and whose conduct, thereto with- 
out reproach, places them above the suspicion of wanton criminality, 
it is high time to consider whether the obnoxious statute is not at least 
too indiscriminate in its prohibitions, too inconsiderately inclusive in 
the denunciation of its penalties, of transactions which are innocent, 
as well as of those which are guilty. When this is so, however un- 
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intentionally the mistake may have been committed, the general rever. 
ence for the law, founded upon its reason and necessity, which is its 
real strength in the community, is weakened, if not destroyed, and the 
law itself rendered ineffectual to its end. 

Here then is no inconsiderable part of the difficulty experienced in 
legislation, particularly in the formation of restrictive enactments for 
the suppression of existing evils. There is but little doubt generally 
as to what ought tobe corrected ; the only question is, how ? Espe- 
cially when the wrong-doing is found attendant as it usually is, upon 
transactions harmless in themselves, and which therefore the subject 
may reasonably claim the right to perform. For as the law is pro- 
fessedly and properly only directed against evils, the evil alone is its 
rightful object, when it can, by any possibility, be distinguished and 
separated from the harmless connected with it, and any attempt to make 
shorter work by striking at it through its innocent attendant, must al- 
ways fail. Plainly the only true and effectual course is to avoid in- 
flaming the combustible jealousy of the really well-disposed, that is, of 
the great majority, upon the subject of their imagined, and, at all events, 
harmless rights, by aiming the law at the abuses only, thus securing 
their sympathy and support in its behalf for the prevention of the dis- 
orders of which there can be no doubt the great body disapprove, 
and which they would be glad to assist in suppressing. That the dis- 
orders tind no countenance with the majority will be scarcely denied ; 
for to maintain that in any indiscriminately selected large assembly of 
intelligent men, the gratuitously vicious and the wantonly wicked bear 
any considerable proportion to the well disposed, or even so greats 
proportion that the latter are unwilling or unable in the absence of pre- 
venting causes to exercise an effectual restraining influence upon the 
former, 1s to contradict the plainest truths of everyday experience, 
and to hazard an assumption with respect to the morality of society in 
general, for which few will make themselves responsible. Why then 
such abuses do repeatedly occur when there is present, as it would ap- 
pear, the disposition and the ability to prevent them, that is, what are 
the causes which prevent the due exercise of the latter, now becomes 
the subject of our consideration. 

It is chiefly because, in enactments of this nature, Law-makers, in 
their well-meant zeal to secure order, unfortunately often overlook 
the undeniable truth, that there “ is no greater evil in legislation than 
legislat.ag too much,” a maxim as truly, and far more commonly ap 
plicable to the provisions of particular laws, than to a general system 
of government policy—omitting therefore to distinguish between the 
use of a harmless privilege and the abuse of it—forgetting tat laws 
of this kind, in restriction of supposed rights, should be made, if they 
would be respected, with the greatest caution and the strictest dix 
crimination between necessary and unnecessary prohibitions—discrim™ 
inations which, if they exist in Reason, ennot be abrogated by Rig 
or——acting, in short, upon the specious principle that “ the axe should 
be laid at the root of the tree,” too often proceed to infaturted attacks 
upon healthy and unhealthy parts alike, for the sake of removing 4 
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dead limb) ‘The result is invariable. ‘To cut away the tree by such 
wholesale violence is an impossibility, but a gentle shake would have 
brought its corrupt members tumbling down, andthe trunk, if lifeless, 
without them, would have perished by their loss. Unnecessary pro- 
hibitions can be never successful, for nothing excites men to opposi- 
tion more quickly, than restraints which have the appearance of a 
needless dimimution of their supposed rights. Hence though profess- 
edly for an acknowledgedly desirable end, if not sanctioned by a dis- 
passionate judgment upon their necessity to promote it, they can be 
only partially observed, never generally respected. Such a law is 
like Samson without his hair, not inetlicrent merely, but provoking the 
contempt and hostility of its enemies, absolutely neglected by those 
who would have been otherwise its strongest friends and supporters. 
Let us suppose a case in illustration. A sweeping law is passed 
by the legislative authority of the State, denouncing severe punish- 
ment upon any individual attending a popular assembly, the ostensible 
reason being that these meetings are always attended by instances of 
disorder and breaches of the public peace. Now whether the reason 
assigned is true or not, the effect of such a law is too well proved by 
experience not to be obvious and undemable. ‘To judicious and effeet- 
ual measures for the suppression of the existing evils only, none 
would have objected. On the contrary, the mass would have readily 
thrown its influence upon the side of the law, for, as we have before 
observed, it is the few, and not the many, who made it necessary. 
Had the law therefore simply stipulated that meetings of this kind 
should be accompanied by due provision for their peace and quietness, 
such as the guarantee of known, responsible, and reliable individuals 
for this character, the absence of personal disguises or even the pre- 
sence of proper public officers, t would have been accepted at once 
as reasonable and its end effectually secured. But in the form sup- 
posed its real object is forgotten, and it is universally scouted as an un- 
authorized invasion of an innocent right. Meetings are therefore held 
and fully attended in defiance of it; and the circumstance of their il- 
legality will not be likely to occasion an improvement im their charae- 
ter for order. But the executive power 1s not backward in attempting 
to enforce its authority, and its agents are active to make detections. 
Now then, it has become a question of personal safety to each and 
every subject, the well-intentioned and the evil-intentioned alike ; for 
punishment is to be visited on every individual ascertained to have 
been present, not merely whether he participated or not in disorder, 
but whether or not any disorder took place. Discovery therefore must 
be prevented by any means, and disguises are consequently assumed, in 
the safety of which the officers of the law are excluded, if necessary 
by foree, while riot and outrage are likely to reign supreme, since they 
are now unchecked even by those whom a judicious enactment would 
have made their efficient preventers, because to make themselves need- 
lessly conspicuous, would be to increase the hazard of detection and 
legal punishinent. ‘Thus from this uncalled for association of harm- 
less and harmful in the law, they come to be unity in reality, a union 
TOL. 
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which but for their having been thus bound together by force, would 
never have occurred, might at all events have been easily prevented, 
but when both are to be punished alike, there is the almost absolute 
certainty that both will be indulged in alike. Hence the really well 
intentioned, the usually fast supporters of the law, being exposed as 
well as the really guilty to the penalty of ats violation, are how found 
endeavoring to defeat its effect. The wrongs which in ordinary cir 
cumstances they would have been the most efficient in preventing, 
they now let pass in silence. ‘Thus legitimate authority has lost 
ground; it has not only failed to crush the opposition of its few and 
comparatively powerless enemies, It has made almost every friend a 
foe. It is needless to enumerate other results. It is plain, however, 
that the jealousy of the law must extend, in part at least, to its authors, 
and the unhappy, unimproving state of that community whose rulers 
are regarded with prevailing distrust and dislike, its reputation abroad 
suffering from the thousand exaggerated rumors of every trifling diffi- 
culty locally magnified by the existing irritation, and the necessary in- 
fluence upon its prosperity, are among the most unfortunate effects of 
this sort of inconsiderate legislation. 

It is true indeed that the Law-giver must be judge in the first in- 
stance of the necessity for any particular regulation, and of the degree 
to which it must restrain the liberty of the subject. But the grounds 
upon which his judgment is, or ought to be based, are of course com- 
prehended by the latter, who, therefore, can not be prevented from ex- 
amining its propriety. Hence the necessity that it be established on- 
ly after careful consideration, based upon inferences beyond dispute. 
Its first and principal requisite is a clear contemplation of the true 
character and intent of the government exerted. With this it must be 
consistent, and of its adaptedness to this, the judgment of the govern- 
ed also can not be prevented, either from being formed or manifested. 
If as in an army the acknowledged intent of the authority exerted by 
its head is to discipline the wills of the whole mass into complete 
subjection and control by a directing mind, that its united energies 
may be trained to become its simple instrument to effect an ulterior 
end, then every member of the community knows that for the purposes 
of that government, Subordination is the first expediency to which 
every other consideration must yield. By them then, the law will be 
received with implicit respect and obedience, because a strict and lit 
eral, unhesitating compliance with every part of it, is reasonably de- 
manded, as absolutely essential to the furtherance of itsend. How 
else is the rigid discipline of the camp maintained by the few over the 
many, if not by the reasoning and reasonable disposition of the vast 
majority in this as well as every other community of men? Andif 
the design of the government is, as it ordinarily is, simply to secure 
the order, happiness, and prosperity of the community, while the latter 
is working out by other means its distinct legitimate ends, still the 
particular laws imposed must be sanctioned by the judgment of the 
society upon their necessity, or they can not receive its respect. Un- 


der any rightfully exercised government, whose actions may be sup: 
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posed to represent the will of the people, the existence of any regu- 
larly enacted unrepealed law is the proper and the sufficient evidence 
of their judgment upon it, and it therefore is entitled to universal accept- 
ance. But among intelligent men in any circumstances, the true 
foundation of their regard for law, as well as of any other rule of ac- 
tion, is its own selt-recommendation to their judgment and reason ; 
because appeals of that kind are the arguments which they are most 
ready to recognize and admit. And in all cases those appeals which 
have most influence upon the minds of the governed, are the proper 
arguments to recommend the law. Hence if the society is made up 
of individuals unaccustomed or unable to exercise their judgment, 
and incapable of comprehending with appreciation the real obyect of 
law, as a community of savages, lunatics, or young children, then, as 
these are most readily influenced by hopes and fears depending on 
their obedience or the contrary, due respect for the regulations im- 
posed, may generally be best secured by the certainty which attends 
the rewards of the one, and the penalties of the other. But in a com- 
munity too intelligent and too proud to regard these considerations as 
in themselves any ground for demanding obedience, reliance upon such 
means of securing their regard, must prove a failure. Not that laws 
should be made without penalties. These and their due visitation 
upon offenders, are necessary to enforce obedience upon the abandon- 
ed violators of law in defiance of unquestioned duty. It is not of 
their respect that we speak, as attainable by appeals to reason and 
right, but of the general regard of the society, the absence of which 
is conclusively manifested when men of respectability and moral worth 
are found uniting with the rest in the general opposition. ‘There is 
no grosser misstatement then, than that which children, recognizing its 
truth in their own experience, belhhevingly ponder on as they scrawl it 
in their copy books, * Government is maintained by rewards and pun- 
ishments.” Government is maintained by the reasonableness of its 
laws, a truth well understood in this favored land, and which the rest 
of the world is fast learning. When at last it shall be fully appreci- 
ated, its vindication will appear in the overthrow of every government, 
and every law, with all its rewards and punishments, that cannot ap- 
peal to the judgment of its subjects upon its necessity and right to live. 
The penalty then aflixed to every law, is so appended to tt, not as 
an argument to the many for its observance, but for the enforcement 
upon the reckless, unprincipled few, careless of law, however right, of 
those rules which the society from whom they emanate has imposed 
upon itself as just and reasonable. ‘The indisputable truth that law, to 
he efficient, must have a certain and speedy execution of its penalties, 
applies only to its observance by this class, and is entirely subordinate 
to that of its necessity for the general assent of the society, without 
which, as we have seen, it can not be enforced. Without this assent, 
a law enacted or persisted in, must be regarded by its subjects as a 
mark at which to aim hostility; and the more severe and certain the 
penalty, the more fierce and unrelenting their enmity to it. For it is 
an acknowledyed and immutable tendency in human nature, to be more 
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determinedly fixed in a course which is followed from a sentiment of 
opposition, than if led in it by the inclination or the judgment. In our 
day of entire religious liberty, the different sects live harmoniously 
together, and not even the most fanatical sectarian offers any objection 
or disrespect to the laws which require him to live with a proper def. 
erence to the opinions and observances of rival denominations, stil] 
less to those which enjoin a regard for the ordinary customs and de- 
cencies of society. But when our fathers, incited by the improprieties 
of a few individual zealots among the Baptists and Quakers, instead 
of directing their punishment at those improprieties only, in which 
course no one now doubts they would have been heartily seconded by 
every reasonable man of those sects, and would have been entirely 
successful—not distinguishing, in short, between the use and abuse 
of religious freedom, passed stringent laws against their assembling at 
all, and inflicted punishments upon any persons attending their meet- 
ings, the effect was to increase tenfold in number and in degree the 
outrages which had occasioned the enactments. ‘This alarming result, 
instead of causing, as it should have done, their immediate modifica- 
tion, seemed only an increased reason tor their rigid enforcement, and 
persistence in this mistaken course involved the government in a tedi- 
ous and unprofitable contest, unknown to a more enlightened policy, 
“ This legislation,” says Bancroft, “ was fruitful of result. Quakers 
swarmed where they were feared. ‘They came expressly because 
they were not welcome, and threats were construed as invitations.” 
A law then for the preservation of order, if it would not defeat its own 
ends, must not depend for its success chiefly upon the power and reso- 
lution of its makers to enforce it. ‘They may punish its violation, but or- 
der by that means alone, they can not secure. ‘The rule and every provis- 
ion of it must recommend itself to the judgment of the subjects, not only 
by the propriety of the end it aims at, but by its evident necessity for 
the promotion of that end. Men are tractable enough to be led in 
the right way, but they want their disposition and ability to walk init 
recognized, and become restive and obstinate if they think they are to 
be driven.* 


* The following words of a venerated man still among us, whose long and sue- 
cessful experience alone would invest his counsels on this subject with peculiar in- 
terest, are so much in point, (for though spoken particularly with respect to the gov: 
ernment of a college community, they equally apply to that of any,) that we cannot 
forbear quoting them, 

‘The government in a college, which becomes a substitute for government in 4 
family, should resemble it as mnch as possible in its peculiar character. What thea 
is the nature of the discipline in a well regulated family ¢ It is not mainly a gov- 
ernment of restraint and terror, but of mild and persuasive influence.’—* Yet thi 
is not to be relied upon as superseding entirely the necessity of punishment. In 
seminaries of learning, as well as in political communities, there are a | 
spirits which nothing but the penalties of the law will restrain. On the other 
where punishments are frequent, there must be a great deficiency of that moral 
influence on which the prevention of crime principally depends. It has been said by 
an eminent philosopher and statesman, with a hear approximation to the truth, that 
the great art of government consists in not governing too much.” —* It would be 


more exactly true, that it consists in conducting the government in such a way that 
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No doubt cases may be supposed, for they often occur, where the 
whole power, being in the hands of the law-makers, independent of any 
responsibility to the governed for its exercise, and the latter being with- 
out any means of successful opposition, beyond simple disobediences, 
a determined execution of the prescribed penalties, especially when 
these are very severe, may for a time crush resistance even to the 
most unreasonable legislation, and secure an apparent, but only a tem- 
porary success. ‘The liberties of the subject may be held down for a 
tume by a strong hand, and remonstrance being useless, may be silenced 
by fear. Such obedience, however, even if desirable by a govern- 
ment seeking only the confidence and the happiness of its subjects, is 
of little permanence. ‘The flame of rebellion may be smothered, but 
carefully treasured up and preserved in existence, it is transmitted 
most surely from generation to generation, the unremitting vigilance of 
the ruling power watching for its reappearance, only serving constant- 
ly to remind the subject of the preciousness of his cherished trust, and 
it will again flash out in vigorous action, at the first breath of opportu- 
nity, through the minutest cranny of negligence in restriction. ‘The 
British rule in Lreland serves well to illustrate. How often has re- 
sistance, in that unhappy island, been trodden out; but their hatred 
has been established more ticmly than their submission—hatred, by 
no means entirely attributable to existing reasons, for that excited long 
since has not passed away with its causes. It is well known that 
amoug the most ignorent and stupid classes of the Irish people, no 
small portion of their bitter enmity to the English name is attributable 
to their traditionary remembrance of Cromwell, the recollection of 
whose savage and unbounded butcheries is still kept alive in curses 
of his race for his sake, and cherished in dreams of future revenge. 
Sull less can successive years, or successive generations, in any in- 
telligent community, jealous of its rights, fade out the memory of 
conquered submission — It remains rankling in the heart, infecting the 
whole system ; it may be extracted by gentleness, but it will be more 
deeply infixed by violence. 

Not to extend the subject farther, it is plain that men should be 
governed as they should be instrueted, not by the imposition of law 
as arbitrary dicta, whose correctness is not to be questioned, but as 
ferences deduced by reason, which questioning can only confirm. 
If they will not admit the most abstract: propositions of serence upon 
any other ground, neither will they rest satisfied with rules for their 


it shall be as /itt/, felt as possible, except in its successful results.” So to adapt 
the means to the end as to secure the desired results with the least = inter- 


ference with the interests and feelings of the governed.”—* A faithful and discreet 
officer of the college has his eye upon the minutest deviations from = correct deport- 
ment. But he may sutler them to pass without censure, if he sees no danger that 
they will grow into evils of formidable magnitude. He distinguishes between the 
harmless light of the glow-worm, and the spark which is falling on a magazine of 
powder. The best college government is that which occasions the least observation 
except by its suceess.”—" All display of authority, all discipline proceeding from the 
love of power, is to be scrupulously avoided.” —Prea. Days Address at Pres. Wool- 
Inauguration, 1846. pp. 67, 8. 
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own regulation, every part of which can not receive the same sanction, 
or does not rest upon it its claim to reception. And since in eve 
community the mass is disposed to reverence the law, that which is 
really demanded by necessity will invariably obtain general regard, 
the prevailing want of which should induce renewed examination 
whether the use and abuse of harmless rights have not been needlessly 
connected ; and whether the obnoxious part of the rule may not be 
modified with safety, and with more certainty of securing its ultimate 
end. However absurd then, and unphilosophical the fancies, however 
ridiculous and puerile the hobbies which any portion of the society 
may have adopted—their proscription by law, without distinguishing 
them from their abuses in its provisions, will not cure, but increase 
the evil. ‘The true and only way to eradicate them is to let them 
alone, and they will perish by the destructive character of their own 
absurdity. But men will never relinquish a folly which they think 
they are maintaining on principle. Not that it ceases to be a folly, 
out that its folly no longer enters into the question of its abandonment. 
{t was taken up without consideration, and would soon have been vol- 
intarily rejected ; but it will be maintained against force, from a sen- 
iment of obstinate pride. Such a tendency the candid mind may rep- 
‘ehend, but the mind blinded by passion is not candid. It never 
weighs reason, and it scorns expediency. In this, human nature may 
ve weak, wrong perhaps, but it is universal, invariable, unchangeable. 
Legislation, which is to be its guide, should never, like it, lose sight 
of the judgment ; but should carefully observe the distinctions which 
iuman nature, when inflamed by resentment, will not. It should thus 
wovide for its fallibilities, and never unnecessarily provoke them to 
action. Yet even they were not implanted in the mind by its benevo- 
ent Creator entirely in vain, for the progress and happiness of man. 
Rather to be rejoiced at than deplored are its proud spirit, its quick 
»pposition, its unconquerable resolution. These, if wisely managed, 
may be made the powerful auxiliaries of ‘Truth and Virtue. When 
unrestrained, they too often enslave the man, but every day henceforth 
to the complete consummation, will see them coming into more glo- 
rious action for the liberation of the race. 


A Lark at the North. 


On the evening of one of the loveliest days in that season of pecu- 
liar loveliness—the Indian Summer—I, Pillgarlick, was sitting at the 
window of my room in W College—wherein my Sophomore year 
was passed, enjoying the beauties of the scenery, and the sweet se- 
ductions of a post-mensal fumigation. With a mind and body 80 
nearly at rest, that naught interrupted mine inward repose save 
cloudy reminiscences of a morning “ fizzle” and an afternoon “ flunk,” 
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my tranquillity was sufficiently enviable. ‘The blue smoke, as it curled 
quietly upwards, drew my thoughts heavenward, and certes, the dark 
glossy foliage around, affording a pleasing contrast to the rich moon- 
light in which it was bathed, did in no wise hinder their progress. 
They parted company with my brain so rapidly, that it was not long 
before the latter was left in that state which Carlyle would probably 
term the * No-idea reposition.” In plain English—tell it not to the ro- 
mantic—whisper it not in the ears of Grace Geenwood—lI was fall- 
ing into adoze. At last my head dropped upon my knees, my meer- 
schaum from my hand, and myself into a state of somnolency, at one 
and the same moment. 

Precisely how long | remained in this condition is a point which I 
shall leave to that litte angel, who, according to the Persian tradition, 
keeps record of our sleeping and waking hours. All 1 know about 
the matter is, that the moon, which was just rising when my trance 
commenced, was at a very respectable angle with the plane of the hori- 
zon, when itended. This latter event was brought about by a most 
ungentle grasp laid upon my shoulder, and a hideous roar bellowed in- 
tomy ears. Starting up, it was not long before | ascertained that the 
above duleet sound emanated from the lungs of ‘Tommy E , my 
mrticular Achates, and the best fellow in College, baring a leetle too 
much of * huss and devil” in his composition. 

“ What's the row, Tom? Expelled, eh ?” quoth I. 

“ Expelled, you sleepy scamp! Do you imagine that | could ever 
dream of making a fuss about such a trifle. No, there’s something of 
more consequence in the wind, and if you want to hear it, wake up, 
my boy.” 

I was all attention. 

* Afriend of mine in Varmount wrote me yesterday, saying that ducks 
were plenty as pickpockets on Willow Pond near his * location”—that 
the deuce a gun to speak of had been fired among them yet, and that 
the sooner | came down the better. | got the news this afternoon, and 
went to work directly. I’ve a team engaged—Jim H-— is going with 
us, and we must be off to-night.” ° 

* But | have no gun, and where can [—” 

“ Here, here,” responded Tom, dragging the required article from 
under his cloak, “ here it is, now get on your toggery, and finish your 
snooze if you like. We'll call for you at two in the morning.” 

* How far is it?” 

“ About twenty-five miles, and we shall do it easy in less than three 
hours——put the horses up, and be on the water before sunrise. Be 
ready, that’s a good boy.” And, turning on his heel, Tom departed. 

| examined the gun. It was a heavy double, ten pounds, twelve 
guage, and thirty-two inches—altogether a sweet piece—rather light 
for ducks, but green cartridges, and of which I had a bountiful supply, 
would remedy that. I then hunted up powder flask, shot-belt, ‘Thom- 
son's caps, double Bs, cartridges, and all the etceteras likely to be in 
requisition ; indued my shooting toggery, greased my boots, and lastly 
glanced at the clock. Half past eleven. Sleep I could not—so en- 
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sconcing myself in a convenient arm-chair, with the aid of Bentley's 
Miscellany, and Froissart, | contrived to kill those two hours and a 
half with tolerable ease. 

As the clock struck two, a thundering clash of heavy boots in the 
entry «sounced the advent of the punctual ‘Tom, and | had scarcely 
risen, «.e the door was kicked open by that gentleman. My great. 
coat and boots were speedily donned, a fresh cigar lighted, and gun in 
hand forth we went into the cold might air. We scrambled into the 
wagon: Harry seized the reins, squared his elbows most gnostically, 
and away we dashed, making the silent street ring with merry shout 
and song. 

At precisely twelve minutes to five we drew up before the doors of 
a small tavern, and only a mile from the intended theatre of our la- 
bors. Nobody was stirring at that unfashionable hour, but after we had 
spent about ten minutes in sturdy applications of boot and fist to the 
door, it was slowly opened by a big, red headed biped, with half his 
* points untrussed,” and eyes about one quarter open, 

“ Wha-ats wanted !” drawled the aforesaid animal. 

“Take out those horses,” quoth ‘Tom, * give them a good feed, show 
wa into a comfortable room—send somebody to light a tire, and tell the 
old gentleman to get us a cold breakfast, in less than no time. D' ge 
hear ?” letting fly a half dollar at him. 

Our gentleman grinned, and straightway marshalled us into a room 
of tolerably prepessessing appearance, but rather colder, if any thing, 
than the outside air. Presently aslip-shod feminine, in a dirty calico, 
and red hair, hideously “ fixed,” made her appearance and condescend- 
ed to set about lighting a fire. ‘Tom soon commenced a lively badin- 
age with the interesting young lady, which lasted without much in- 
terruption, until he requested a kiss. Upon which, our Diana scuttled 
out of the room in all the pride of injured virtue, leaving matters, as 
regarded the embryo fire, sn statu quo. ‘The wood however being dry, 
and all need/ul articles at hand, it was not long belore we were en- 
joying the warmth of a merry blaze. ‘The “cold breakfast” having 
appeared and vanished, we sent a boy to the pond to get a boat in 
readiness, loaded our guns witha due regard to the welfare of our 
anatic friends, and marched stoutly forth. 

A mile’s tramp brought us to Willow Pond, in such good season, 
that though the eastern horizon began to dispiay a warmer tinge than 
the encircling ether, uncle Sol was still “ove, the mountains and far 
away.” Our boat was at our feet, a small one expressly made for the 
sport, incapable of accommodating more than four, sharp at both ends, 
low in the water, and propelled when the game was in sight, by cun- 
ous little paddles, which could be worked without the exposure of 
more than a hand to the timid quarry. In we stepped. 

* Now look sharp, boys,” observed H., as he seized a paddle and 
placed its light blade in the water. We had occasion to “ look sharp” 
sooner than he expected, for scarcely had he spoken, when, bang! 
came the dull roar of a regular-built duck-gun, and from behind a little 
promontory some fifty yards in front of us, up jumped twelve or fil- 
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teen ducks, and came rapidly forward with quack and flutter. Lucki- 
ly | was standing, perfectly unencumbered, gun in hand, and what 
was of more consequence, cool as even Lord Kennedy could have de- 
sired. So, marking the foremost bird,—a noble drake,—I cocked my 
left hand barrel, loaded with loose shot, and let him have it. To my 
surprise, he kept on, seemingly untouched. | was about to give him 
another dose, when suddenly he faltered, and with pinions loosened and 
powerless, though still extended, came rapidly down and struck the 
water with a heavy splash Bang! bang! crack! bang! from Tom 
and H., and both fetched their birds handsomely ; while, pitching up 
my gun a second time, | sent the green cartridge after the fast-disap- 
— survivors. More by chance than skill, another bird was hit 
and fell. 

«“ Good, good,” exclaimed Tom. “ Six birds down before we are 
twenty yards from land, double shots, and all killed clean. Now let's 
gather them.” 

We did gather them, without much trouble, all being stone dead ; 
and then, disposing our guns in convenient proximity, we set stoutly 
to work at the paddles, and soon placed a reasonable expanse of wa- 
ter between ourselves and the shore. 

The first ray of sunlight came streaming over the forest at this mo- 
ment. Nota particle of fog was visible, all seemed perfectly clear and 
cold. H dropped his paddle, and taking up a spy-glass, leisurely 
swept the surface of the pond in all directions. Suddenly he plumped 
down again, and made an instinctive motion towards his gun. 

“ By Jupiter, there they are, and such a jolly lot of them too. We 're 
in luck, boys. Pull, pull for your lives.” 

Without any inquiry, we obeyed, aware that H—— was an “ old 
hand,” and knew well enough what he was about, though with naked 
eyes we could as yet discern nothing. H caught up his paddle, 
and with one dexterous sweep sent the boat round nearly from west 
tonorth. Then he stooped low, and for a few minutes we worked 
our slender blades silently but strongly. I strained my eyes in the 
direction whither we were moving, but vainly; nothing unusual was 
tobe seen. At last I caught an indistinct glimpse of a broad white 
line, certainly something else than water, between our boat and the 
distant and dimly visible shore. H apparently noticed this at 
the same time, for he extended himself at full length in the boat, with 
his gun lying near, and signed to ‘Tom and myself to do likewise. 
With some difficulty, owing to the confined nature of our quarters, 
we succeeded in accomplishing a similar movement. H——’s posi- 
tion placed him at the best point for managing the two little hand pad- 
dies, and we moved slowly, and silently, towards our destined victims. 
Five minutes expired thus. With throbbing heart, I at last pulled off 
my cap, and ventured slowly to raise my head. Heavens ! there they 
were, sure enough. ‘The white line had extended itself into a large 
mass, containing, certainly, hundreds of ducks. ‘They were feeding, 
and evidently had no suspicions of danger. So keen of sight and 
hearing are all the varieties of the duck tribe, that, had the wind risen 
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in the wrong quarter, or the surface of the water been unruffled, we 
should infallibly have been detected. But every thing was propitious 
tous. The breeze blew right in our faces, and the pond was chop- 
ping, under its influence, in small waves, which favored our approach 
unseen. Before | could notice any thing more, however, | was brought 
to my level again, by a smart pinch in an inexpressible part of m 
corporation, administered by the cautious Tom. He dared not tn | 
aloud, but such a look as he glowered at me! and | saw his lips mov- 
ing as though they were forming the French word which in our own 
tongue signifieth * lady.” 

Instinctively I laid my hand on my gun; but it was as yet of no 
use, for we were still scarcely within rifle range of the fowl. On we 
moved. I thought | could feel the slow dragging of the water against 
the bottom of the skiff, and my heart thumped like a Sound steam- 
boat. At last we got within eighty yards. ‘The ducks began to show 
symptoms of being “ up to snuff,” and a nearer approach was out of 
the question. No matter; H knew that good green cartridges 
would tell farther than that. He left his hold of the paddles, seized 
his gun-barrel, and drew it slowly along, till it was over the side, and 
the butt had found its resting place. Cocking both barrels, he cau- 
tiously raised his face as little as possible, took a rapid, but cool 
aim; ‘Tom and Ego Ipse keeping pace with him in all these prepara- 
tions. 

Fire! bang! bang! and six barrels bellowed forth, all blended into 
one mighty roar. In an instant we were on our feet. Well had our 
shots told. Such a hubbub, screaming, quacking, splashing, and the 
rush of wings, all together, has rarely been heard. Such of the 
broad-billed gentry as had escaped our broadsides, ‘ went on their 
way rejoicing,” like bullets, But all were not thus fortunate. The 
water before us was strewed like a battle-field with the dead, the 
dying, and those who, disabled but not mortally wounded, maintained 
a frantic, though useless, flapping and screaming. It was not long 
before we were in the midst of our victims. But here befell a griev- 
ous “hitch.” The procurage of that indispensable necessary to 
duck-shooters, a retriever, had been allotted to H . That gentle- 
man, albeit a good shot and a good sportsman, was gifted with the 
worst memory in the world, and had “ in course” forgotten all about 
the matter. This was no joke. A dead duck may be gathered with 
all the ease imaginable ; but what with swimming, diving, and dodg- 
ing, a wounded one will bother Auld Clootie himself. No help for it, 
however, and we set to work, wisely resolving to secure the disabled 
first. And such a piece of work as we had! Did I grab suddenly 
at a wing-tipped rascal right under the side ’—he dodged, and I was 
all but precipitated into the element after him. Did | strike at him 
with a paddle ’—he dove, and the weapon dashed harmlessly into the 
water. 

After a great deal of useless sweating, and a few pious observa- 
tions, Tom gave in, and resorted to an easier mode of effecting his 
object. Catching up his gun, he let drive a charge of double B ats 
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struggling drake, and destroyed his misery and personal identity to- 
gether. The fowl was resolved straightway into a leg, a bill, and a 
mass of disconnected feathers, which floated off in all directions, 
each on its own account. Nothing daunted, my fidus Achates re- 
peated the experiment, and succeeded in cutting off the head of the 
bird at which he aimed. This expedient was all now left us, and in 
despair H and myself adopted it. By the use of moderate 
charges, and aimed as much as possible at the head, we succeeded, 
after an hour’s incessant popping, in extinguishing all the “ vital 
sparks” around us. We then counted up the slaughtered—forty-three 
good, stout, and juicy teal. 


Perhaps my narrative should have been longer. Ifthe reader wishes 
it so, | am delighted to hear it—but “ the truth 's truth, Master Brook.” 
We had slaughtered more game than we could carry, and eschewing 
the brutal snobbishness of butchering for the butchering’s sake, a mo- 
tion was made and carried to adjourn sine die. What events befell on 
our ride collegeward | remember not. And what “ excuses” we ren- 
dered unto Prex, and what he said thereupon—behold, are they not 
written in the book of M——, the son of H——? 


gE. P. Cc. 


Milan. 


A complete History of Italy has never been written by any Eng- 
lish author. Rome has found an Arnold and a Gibbon to tell her rise 
and fall in words of truth and beauty, while many of less note have 
lifted no feeble voice in her behalf. Romulus, Tassie, Gracchus, 
Cesar, Nero and Hildebrand are familiar names to all; Rome asa 
municipality, a republic, an empire ; as the seat of the Holy See, and 
home of spiritual despotism is known to the most. But Rome is not 
Italy, nor is the History of Rome the History of all Italy. Yet we 
are wont to confound them, or, if we do not do this, to let the former 
make us forget the latter. ‘True, Roman events constitute the great 
fact in Italian history ; but there are others, subordinate though 

be, of deep interest and importance. Other cities than that of the 
Seven Hills have been, and are, within I[talia’s borders; the Latin 
and Papal were not the only states, nor Emperor and Pope the only 
sovereigns, there existing. The histories of these cities, states and 
rulers are, to say the least, highly instructive and worthy a close atten- 
tion. No one, who will read “the Italian Republics” by Sismondi, 
brief and cursory as it is, can deny this. If any one » let him 
age part of the last canto of Childe Harold, and he will feel of 
taly as Byron says: 
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“Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and could’st claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back who press 
To shed thy blood and drink the tears of thy distress.” 


resent pur is to give a slight sketch of the history of Mi- 
wom soem ne of wonderful vicissitudes of fortune, and 
as affording a partial idea of the condition of the cities of Northern 
Italy during the middle age. 

Milan, the ancient Mediolanum, was “ founded by the Insubrian 
Gauls as the capital of their territory which lay between the Quicinus 
and the Adda.” In A. C. 32] it was taken by the Romans, and was 
considered by them as a metropolis ever after. In the reigns of Dio- 
cletian and Maximilian it became the virtual capital of the Western 
Empire, and “here in 303, Constantine subscribed the famous edict 
securing to the Christians the free exercise of their religion.” At 
the time of the irruption of the barbarians in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies Milan was nearly ruined. 1 will pass over the six hundred 
years between the dissolution of the empire and the twelfth century, 
at which time Italy came under the German sway. During this in- 
terval Milan with the other cities of Lombardy had increased in 
strength and learned to depend on their own resources. Independence, 
a strong love of liberty, and a determination to maintain their rights 
were their prevailing characteristics. ‘The parties of the Guelphs 
and Ghibilines, that is, the supporters of the empire and the church 
in the contest about investitures, now sprang into existence. Milan 
directed the party of the church and was consequently opposed to the 
Emperor. 

About this time, 1152, the Germanic Diet conferred the crown on 
Frederick Barbarossa, a brave prince and jealous of the imperial pre- 
rogatives. Considering Italy in a state of revolt he entered it with 
an army and laid siege to Milan which had been the first to take up 
arms and now bravely resisted him. Mediation was at last offered 
and accepted—the Milanese obtaining an honorable capitulation. A 
treaty was made, but the emperor proposing a constitution depriving the 
inhabitants of the city of some of their most precious rights, they again 
resorted to arms. Frederick now declared his firm intention not to 
return to Germany until he had ruined Milan. For three years he bluck- 
aded the town, cutting off all supplies, and the famished citizens were 
compelled to surrender at discretion in March, 1162. ‘Their lives were 
spared, but the houses and walls of the city were razed to the ground. 
Thus Milan fell a sacrifice to its love of freedom. 

Several of the Lombard towns, the Guelphs and Ghibilines uniting 
to ward off the common danger, now formed a confederation against the 
Emperor, called the League of Lombardy. Their first act was to re- 
build Milan, which had lain desolate five years. ‘The returning inbab- 
itants again gave the city strength, and, when nine years later Frede- 
rick made a last attempt to overthrow it, his whole army was totally 


routed at Lignano. This defeat determined the Emperor to peace, 
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and the brave Milanese reaped the fruit of their steadfast courage and 
manifold hardships in the privileges conceded and guaranteed to them, 
in common with the other Lombard cities, by the peace of Constance. 

For nearly a century Milan continued to enjoy the benefits of free- 
dom, increasing in wealth and population. In 1288 it contained two 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; at this period, the spirit of faction reap- 
peared in the contests between the Guelphs and Ghibilines, which 
were unfavorable to liberty. ‘The city finally became permanently sub- 
jected to the Visconti, a powerful family of the nobility, and with the 
adjoining towns was erected into a Dutchy by the Emperor, in which 
situation it remained for along time. Francisco Sforza was its ruler at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and proved himself an able and 
efficient sovereign. 

In 1500, Louis XIII obtained possession of the Dutchy of Milan. 
Spain received it in 1560, and retained it until about 1700, having du- 
ring acentury and a half, by oppression and cruelty, reduced the num- 
ber of inhabitants from three hundred thousand to one hundred thousand. 
From the Spaniards it passed to the German branch of the House of 
Austria, and was secured to Maria Theresa, the heir of that House, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Forty-four years afterwards 
lialy was overrun by the French under Bonaparte. Milan again 
changed hands and was included in the republic founded by the Direc- 
tory. Upon the overthrow of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons it reverted to its former masters, and is at this day under 
Austrian power. 

I have thus gone over in the briefest manner the prominent changes 
in the political history of Milan. So hurried a glance can not possibly 
give any satisfactory idea to the critical student, nor awaken that inter- 
est in the general reader which the events narrated should warrant. 
Yet even this hasty view may be of some advantage. We have seen 
the beginnings of the ancient city—we have seen am under number- 
less adversities, struggling against Romans and the hordes of the 
North, it grew up to manly vigor: how it developed within itself the 
idea of freedom and hatred of servitude. ‘There is much, very much in 
the annals of Milan to instruct, much to demand our admiration, and 
much to bring sorrow. ‘They teach us the pernicious effects of faction ; 
the dangerous tendency of distinction of rank, and the imperious neces- 
sity of liberty of both mind and body, in order to the advancement of 
civilization and the development of society. They give us splendid 
examples of heroic struggles for great principles ; of the sacrifices men 
will make upon the altar of freedom. When Frederick Barbarossa, 
supported by the whole German Empire, marched into Lombardy, with 
the avowed intention of forcing the cities to submit to an allegiance 
which would curtail their liberties and destroy their rights, Milan, 
though but a single town, was the first to determine and declare that it 
would resist him to the last, Like ancient Athens, when threatened b 
the countless swarms of Persia, it dared, single-handed, to wit 
one of the mightiest monarchs of his age, and for a time, bravely main- 
tained the unequal strife. Even when it fell, its spirit died not, but 
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appeared with new life and vigor in the Lombard League, which soon 
restured the walls and houses of the dismantled city. With unbroken 
courage the returned inhabitants continued to oppose their former con- 

ueror, and it was the Milanese that gained the final victory at Lignano, 
The German cavalry, by a sudden charge, had surrounded the carrocio, 
(the sacred car, drawn by oxen and bearing the flags and armorial bear. 
ings of the city,) and fortune seemed to side with the Imperialists, 
when a band of nine hundred young men of Milan, who had sworn to 
conquer or die, and were called the “ Company of Death,” threw them. 
selves with the fierceness of despair upon the advancing enemy, and 
by their impetuous valor turned the tide of battle, and saved the liberty 
of Italy. 

Such were the Milanese of the twelfth century. How greatly have 
they changed since then! Long years of wrongs, contests, and 
pressions, have broken their once proud spirits and debased them to 
the present low level of Italian character. ‘I'he Austrian policy has 
worked the same results among them as elsewhere, and amid the splen- 
did cathedrals and paintings that have come down from brighter days, 
with a history on whose pages are chronicled the glorious deeds of an- 
cestors, the people live in ignorance and degradation. Milan, and in- 
deed the whole of Italy, is at present a mournful spectacle. The late 
struggle for freedom seems to have produced no permanent result, and 
the young republic at Rome has been put down by the very hand that 
should have sustained it. The Past for Italy has been glorious; pain- 
ful is the Present, and what shall be the Future’? We hope, we trust, 
we almost believe, that Byron’s prophecy is true. He says: 


“ Yet Italy! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side ; 
Mother of arts! as once of error; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our guide ; 
Parent of our religion! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven.” 
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The Londoner in an American Forest. 


“The web of our life is a mingled yarn.” 
All's Well that Ends Well. 
“ And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of sad perplexity, 


The picture of the mind revives again.” Wordsworth. 


CHAPTER I. 


Covip we, by some special favor of Providence, be granted the hap- 
py privilege of reading the “ unwritten history” of the human tace, 
itis our opinion, the philosopher would be presented with far more 
truthfully representations of humanity for his speculations, and the 
seeker of pleasure find “ facts are stranger than fiction.” When we 
behold the fabrics of men leveled by the tempest, or piled in ruin by 
the earthquake, we look upon these works with solemn interest, and 
are moved with profound admiration ; but we inquire with deeper in- 
terest, why and where, in the usual quiet of nature, stirred the first 
breath, by what secret influence did it swell to such tremendous pow- 
er. When we witness the splendid effects of complex machinery, or 
trace along the thread of history the workings of great political events, 
observing how they have changed the face of the world, tearing down 
and setting up, reforming and improving nations, we eagerly turn from 
these striking exhibitions of power, to learn the simplest form of the 
one, and the peculiar circumstances which gave rise to the other. We 
are more struck by the novelty of the fact, that the careless hour of 
an idle soldier employed in cutting the initials of his name on a slip 
of green bark, which then thoughtlessly dropped, had, whilst he slept, 
stamped his name ona leaf; the accidental falling of an apple from the 
| tree, the oscillation of the lamp in a church ; discovered the printing- 
press, the laws of gravitation, and the telescope ; than we now are 
by the fact of their existence or by their structure and method of ac- 
tion. Frequently some beautiful tint in a picture, or brilliant point 
ina landscape, more readily arrests and fastens the attention, than 
more bold and important features. In nature and art, in history and sei- 
ence, we expect, we know we shall meet with great events and great 
facts; we are ever ready to anticipate them, and can in some degree 
determine their character beforehand, for there is a certain sameness 
through them all. But we are never weary in making the inquiry, 
“what was the beginning?” We readily and willingly turn from a 
stract principles to History, from history to Biography, and from 
biography to a brilliant anecdote, that like the lightning’s flash on 
the surrounding darkness and uncertainty, reveals to full day-light the 
intricacies and very springs of character. In a word, all this stir and 
alk about the dependence of things upon great men, great actions, and 
thrilling events means but this; the “ summa vitae” of them all lies 
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in the secret efforts, the internal struggles, and the power involved in oth. 
erwise trivial circumstances which shape and fix the destiny of the man. 
We believe it in no wise transcends the bounds of truth to assert, could 
all the history of the majority of men, who never have and never will 
be heard of beyond their own private sphere, be known, it would far 
more interestingly illustrate the force of small causes, than that of the 
“great ones” of the world, after they bh .e become such, and would 
show how much they are dependent upon -ifles for their greatness. 

They who have figured most in public, whether driven on by the 
malice and envy, or even the good-will of others, or whether led by 
their own selfishness and ambition, or by patriotism and right, have 
followed a well beaten track. 


“ Ecce! quanta e parvis,” 


We are led to make these reflections, in part by the recollection of 
some incidents and circumstances in the life of an individual, to whose 
acquaintance accident introduced us, and judging from the interest these 
incidents and circumstances awakened in ourselves, we give them to 
others. 

Between two neighboring states in the full perfection of original 
grandeur, stretches the “ primeval forest,” in a majesty and silence 
almost unbroken and undisturbed save by the roar of the elements, or 
the ringing rifle of some adventurous huntsman. ‘The ruthless hand 
of civilization has as yet but slightly marred its beauty, or desecrated 
this “ mystic temple,” where, from time immemorial, has arisen the 
simple prayer of the red-man’s worship. Christian worshiper ; if ever 
during the solemn night, or even at mid-day, you have stood silent and 
alone in the midst of this vast temple of nature, and have not heard, 
not the heathen’s, but the Christian’s God, the Great Spirit, moving 
through these solemn aisles, like as Jehovah was heard walking in Eden, 
I fear worship never shed its calm delight over your soul. If you have 
done this, and still can look with complacence upon the vandalism 
which the march of improvement, so called, is pouring upon these 
hallowed places, you yet can learn reverence of the “ untutored say- 
age.” As the lofty crag receives and carelessly tosses off the rushing 
might of the wave-driven sea, thus these veterans of the forest have 
long stood, grasping and staying the tempest in his rage, or kindly 
sheltering the savage warrior as he narrates the history of each victo 
rious trophy, relates the heart-stirring adventures of the chase, or bur- 
ied in oblivious sleep, he dreams of that “ spirit land,” where, amidst 
— flowers and ever babbling streams, he may enjoy undisturbed. 

et the Indian, in his forest-home, has felt the stir of change. 
war-whoop has ceased. [ts last echo has died away ; its startling notes 
no longer bring the “dye of death” upon the cheek of the trembling 
victiin, or waken from their hiding places, in number like the leaves, 
the lurking foe. Still at the morning's grey, in graceful columns, 
arises the smoke from the red-man’s wigwam, but no longer at mid: 
night gleams the funeral pile, while the wretched prisoner reads i# 
ils progress, his numbered moments. 
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Almost unbroken, not altogether. Here and there an adventurous 
spirit has penetrated and disturbed these quiet retreats. The smoke 
of the farm-house has usurped the place of the council-fires. The 
resounding axe and hum of machinery tell the savage his days are 
measured, his destiny fixed. They bid him hasten, and light again 
those fires where his fathers have so long rehearsed their deeds of glory; 
visit again the resting-places of the dead, and celebrate the war-dance 
over their graves, while these witnesses yet remain, ere the share of 
the white man has erased them forever; worship while their temple 
is not demolished, for when it is gone the Great Spirit will depart to 
return no more. ‘Phat thought, of turning his back upon these scenes, 
sacred as life itself, conquers that proud man who never knew fear, or 
shrank from danger; one moment it brings a tear to that dark eye, the 
next causes it to burn with revenge. Ave, could that yell, that once 
did rend the atr, as it echoed and re-echoed from hill to hill, start to life 
the sleepers of the wilderness, or as it once could, compel each glen 
and cave to yield their locust hosts, how soon would the white man’s 
blood pay the forfeit of his daring! But his arm is powerless, and he 
knows it. Pity is mingled with our joy as we see him forced to mild- 
ness. Yet the savage is a man, and he loves whatwe love. LHe loves 
the scenes of his childhood, the grounds consecrated by the blood and 
religion of his ancestors. ‘Tread reverently then along these almost 
holy places, for here was life and now here rest the dead ' 

On a hot, but bright and beautiful day in June, a frend and myself 
‘irected our way toward these seeluded haunts. ‘l'o any one, who has 
the slightest love for the beautiful, a ride, with an agreeable companion, 
at this season of the year, in the dense forest, must afford an enviable 
pleasure. But for those who had been traveling, as we had been, be- 
neath a melting sun, over dusty roads, and much of the time over sand 
lulls, and arid sand plains, to turn from these dull, insipid scenes to the 
cool, life-giving freshness of the forest, clothed with the richest suits to 
be selected from Nature's wardrobe, was a pleasure to be felt, not pic- 
tured with the pen, 

For the first ten miles we need make no long delay. The wilder- 
ness was all around us. Fountains sparkled, streams babbled, flowers 
of every imaginable hue blushed, and as nature had done for them, they 
for the passer-by, scattered their fragrant breath on all the air. Lakes, 
like burnished mirrors “ half-concealed, hall-disclosed,” now twinkled, 
now blazed as the trees swayed back and forth by the passing breeze. 
The leaves rustled, the winds, 4s if spirits, hovering, languished in the 
sun's rays above our heads, sighed, and seemed to pant. Here and 
there appeared the hut of a pioneer, surrounded by brush and charred 
logs, some of which answered to construct rude fences and enclosures, 
from among which peeped numbers of half-clad children, dingy curs, and 
swine, a motley group, and but for an occasional demonstration in the 
way of locomotion, scampering off to secure a more safe concealment, 
or one more eligible for gratifying their curiosity, it would have re- 
quired the practiced eye of the naturalist to determine which was born 
of Adam, and which was born for Adam. 

VOL. XV, 17 
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But for the consciousness that every thing, even the most elegant, 
must have a beginning, and that usually unshapely and rough, we should 
have been disposed to remonstrate, when we compared the sublime 
perfection of God’s works, with this barbarity of man. Yet as th 
believed, so we tried to, but had far more confidence in believing they 
would perish in their belief, that they should one day make these bar- 
ren places blossom like the rose. 

In the midst of thoughts and sights like these, we were agreeably 
interrupted by the indistinct and distant murmur, now the loud and mu- 
sical dash of a stream. Large, approaching a river, clear and rapid, its 
wild and joyous rush as it whirled, and leaped and sparkled over its 
pebble-paved bed, was melody of passing sweetness. Every moment pre- 
sented some new freak, until it appeared instinct with life, and seemed 
leaping for its own frolic and pastime, and our amusement. We felt 
a new companion had been added to our number, from the spirits of the 
wood. 

“Sweet stream! if wish were mine, I would not do 
Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Channels for thy tears; no Naiad shouldst thou be— 
In thee it seems the Eternal Soul is clothed, 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares.” 


Sweet, indeed! thought I; wild, happy, and free. Nay, here too, 
was change. We had not followed this stream far, when we suddenly 
emerged from the wilderness into a large opening where were evident 
signs of activity and enterprise. It was truly a query, first, to con- 
jecture how in the light of reason, or what could have induced men to 
seek this rude place for business. Being founded upon a rock seemed 
its chief merit. But here were life and stir. The forest recently cut; 
beams of timber, in quantities, scattered here and there ; dwellings in 
process of erection; and what was especially conspicuous, a mammoth 
skeleton of a frame, planted down upon the rocky bed of the stream. This 
answered the query. Land and lumber speculation, for it was during 
that time we happened there. 

And since we see no particular inducement to remain, we will make 
& pause at this place only sufficient to give our beasts time for a long 
breath preparatory toa new effort, get ourselves refreshed from @ some- 
what lengthy ride, and you, kind reader, prepared for a transition. 


A change, “and what a change !” 


Never was contrast more perfect. ‘The heat had been fierce, the scene- 
ry interesting, but gentle. Now the sun had just past the middle of the 
afternoon, and its intensity had ceased. It may not be altogether unim- 
portant to remark, our course was nearly northward, and toward the head 
waters of the Hudson. Atthe opposite side of the settlement from which 
we entered, the stream, which, like a sportive spaniel had gamboled at 
our feet, gliding gracefully over the polished pebbles, issued in a narrow 
channel, from a deep ravine, foaming and dashing, in very rage, over 4 


bed of cragged boulders, that lay heaped and piled together in the wild 
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est confusion. It was not allowed to pour in a smooth sheet in a single 
place, but rent and torn by a thousand rough, projecting points at the same 
instant. ‘The banks of the ravine were thickly as with brushwood, 
and so nearly perpendicular were they, the lofty trees shooting out from 
its sides and struggling upward toward the light, frequently mingled 
their tops, and gave to it a peculiarly gloomy and wild appearance. 
On the west of the ravine, running parallel with the road, rose a chain 
of mountains of such gigantic height, it may be said without great exag- 
geration, everlasting sunshine plays around their heads, and at their base 
abides ever-during darkness. ‘Thus our way lay directly between these 
two sublime exhibitions of nature, the mountains on the left, or to the 
west, and the ravine on the right. Fora short distance it ran directly 
toward the base of one of those lofty peaks, far down whose opposite 
side the sun had already sunk, and from whose brow, long before had 
fallen the lengthening shades, over the road, ravine, and adjacent sides, 
like the pall of night; but having arisen a litle way up the spur of the 
mountain, the road turned suddenly to the right, and save the path which 
we were pursuing, no sight, no sound gave the slightest intimation that 
any of the human kind had ever before visited these scenes since the 
opening morning of creation. What a picture arose upon the senses ! 
God and Nature reigned solemn and alone. ‘The soul seemed breath- 
ing the atmosphere of a higher world, almost in the very presence of 
Deity. ‘To dhtow forth these things by words, that another may see 
and feel them, is like binding the body with a cord of sand. Sublimity, 
power, loveliness, beauty, grandeur, wildness and danger, were 
mingled Danger! why? Most of the way, the mountain approached 
so near the road, and the road so nearthe ravine, a stone cast by the 
hand would strike the wall of granite, or be lost in the gulf, and in many 
places there was barely room for a carriage to pass with any degree of 
safety. Some parts of the mountain’s sides were covered with full- 
grown trees ; in many places only small shrubs and bushes could be seen 
clinging to the rocks by running their roots into the fissures and crevices, 
and in others nothing appeared but the bare precipice, from which, by 
the action of the elements, fragmeuts, from the size of hail-stones to 
those of enormous weight, had been thickly hurled, and had deeply 
engraven the majesty of their power upon the base of the mountain, 
and many were then lying scattered upon either side of our path. 
Sometimes sweeping across it, rending and shivering the trunks of the 
trees, they disappeared, as with tremendous leap they plunged into the 
abyss below. ‘Thus we rode and pondered and gazed toward those 
fearful heights, until the overhanging cliffs seemed swimming in the air, 
ready torush down and bury us beneath their omnipotent weight. We 
knew not whether most to love or fear the Author of these works. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Obituary. 


Diep at Yale College, December 2d, 1849, A. Frankuin Harwoop, 
aged 23 years. 

At a meeting of the Freshinan Class of Yale College, held Dec. 5th, 
1849, the following Preamble and Resolutions, presented by William P, 
Aiken, Chairman of the Committee, were unanimously adopted ; 

Whereas, \t hath pleased God in his Providence to remove by death 
our esteemed friend and classmate, A. Frankiin Harwoop, of Stur- 
bridge, Mass, therefore— 

Resolved, That while we bow submissively to the will of our Heav- 
enly Father, who has thus early afflicted our class, we deeply mourn 
the loss of one whose talents afforded hope of much future usefulness, 
and who in the short time he was with us, had so much won our regard 
and esteem, 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathies to his afflicted 

arents and relatives in their bereavement 

Resolved, ‘That in testimony of our respect we wear the usual badge 
of mourning thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
parents of the deceased, and to the press for publication. 


J. M. Capron, Chairman. 
Henry C. Rosinson, Secretary. 


Editor's Cable. 


Tur idea is prevalent that nothing but wit, and puns in preference to all other 
kinds of wit, should have a place in this nook reserved more especially for Editorial 
lucubrations, In giving rise to this notion, the Editor's Tables of the “ Knickerboek- 
er” have been chiefly operative. ‘They are set up as the standard of excellence in 
their way, and so they are. But it is presumed that there can be no other style se 
lected for an Editor's téfe a téte with his readers: and the result is—we need not 
picture it ; but it certainly is not always a “ Knickerbocker” Table in its influence 
upon the risibilities, 

Now, Mr Yalensian, in expecting to find in every Editor's Table a caudle pleas 
anter than “ Punch,” and a salmagundi more delicious than Mr, Clark's “ Gossip with 
Readers and Correspondents,” you forget two quite important points, You forget that 
nature seldom fashions a mortal precisely like the Editor of the “ Knickerbocker.” He 
is anonesuch, perfectly sui generis, Men may be found possessed of much more talent, 
but it may be doubted whether another can be found who has precisely such a mind 
Mr. Clark, too, has a mental character which to be worth any thing must be mature, 
Almost every other natural endowment is in some degree valuable even in its firs 
stages of development. But wit, unless fully ripe, is decidedly soft and sappy. It isnot 
unfrequently the case that fruits which when mature are most delicious, when green 
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are most nauseous, This you do not take inte consideration, Mr, Yalensian » and 
you require that a young man should enact the merry Falstaff for you, when he is 
adapted rather to fill the character of the melancholy Jaques, the faithful Antonio, 
or possibly of the stern Brutus, or the haughty Coriolanus. 

You forget, too, Frater Yalensis, that the character of our College community 
ought to determine what is, and what is not, to find a place in our Magazine. Place 
even Mr. Clark of the “ Knickerbocker” in our chair, and he would put an end to all 
his witticisma, Let him have a joke poked at him before his eves are fairly open in 
the morning, and be lulled to sleep at night by the melody of ringing puns ; let him 
have a witticism at breakfast as reyularly as coffee ; at dinner let his soup and meat 
be seasoned, and his dessert sauced with a keen saying; let him have a merry story 
attea; let him be jostled by his neighbor at lecture or reeitation with distortions of 
the worthy Professor's serious and profound reasoning into ridiculous puns ; let him 
be prevented from listening to a classmate’s speech in Socety, by the wit and sar- 
casms of a friend at his elbow ; let him have the Chapel desecrated by hearing puns 
pointed out in sermons and even in prayers; let him fear to converse with any one, 
lest some joke be cracked ; let him fear to think even, lest he yo to cracking jokes 
himself upon himself; that is to say concisely, let him be completely satiated with 
wit, sume of it good, much more of it bad, both in his associations with others and 
in his own self-intercourse, and let him feel assured that all around him are in pre- 
cisely the same condition; then, i he would write such Editor's Tables as he does 
now, he would either be very much more than man, or considerably less. 

Wit is something like Champagne. A moderate draught causes a delicious ting- 
ling throughout the body ; a sensation like that produced by hearing a joyous chime of 
marriage bells, pervades the entire man, Another bumper, and the pleasure becomes 
tumultuous; the senses reel, the man also reels, and is in all the ecstasies of the hon- 
eymoon, Again the goblet meets the lips ; prostrate lies the victim, bereft of hia 
selises, a porcus reclining in the soft and moist earth, feeling not unlike a man several 
years after marriage. Champague-drunk! Poor fellow! Brain addled, stomach 
nauseated, self-respect lost,—no wonder you resolve never again to touch the silver: 
becked demon. Wit-drunk! for a vocabulary of epithets! A man who has 
ever been completely under the influence of liquor can have some slight apprecia- 
tion of the loss of self-respect, of the nauseousness attending wit-intoxication ; but 
in the latter case, all the effects are heaped upon the mind, instead of falling, as in 
the former, partly upon the body also, Here, nearly all are in the second stage of 
Wit-intoxication; we,even, have cracked jokes ; we—Aorresco, of at least rubesco, refe- 
rens—have made puns: witnesses fight be found against us, se that we prefer to 
confess and throw ourselves upon the mercy of the court. The Editor of the 
* Knickerbocker” is careful never to suller his readers to get further than this sec- 
ond stage, He keeps them wavering, like the thoughts of one looking forward to 
larriage, between the chime of wedding bells and the delights of the honeymoon ; 
that ix to sty, between the first and second stage of intoxication. Our readers go at 
least as far us the second stage without our Editorial assistance ; so that even Mr, 
Clark, the model of Editors in this respect, will uphold us in refusing to place the cup 
tothe lips of the intoxicated, Moreover, viewing this intemperance as we do, we shall 
watch whether a return to moderation can be expected , and if after mature delibe- 
ration we find it ean not be looked for, we shall proceed to establish a Total Absti- 
hence Society, with the following 
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PLEDGE. 


“*T do solemnly promise totally to abstain’ from making or listening to puns, jokes 
or witticiams of any kind; and from the encouragement of them, on any occasion, 
‘directly or indirectly’ I also promise to use my best exertions in all suitable ways, 
times, and places, to induce others to sign this pledge.” 


We are always glad to have our readers indulge in any reasonable expectations 
with regard to the contents of our Magazine ; but we can hardly consent to have 
each of them expect that every article in every number shall perfectly satisfy his 
own individual taste. Critici«m, so that it is intelligent and honest, we do not shun ; 
we rather invite it. But since different tastes are to be regarded, a variety of sub- 
jects must receive attention, and various styles must be exhibited. Some of our 
good friends seem to forget this; and, setting up their own taste and judgment as 
an infallible criterion, they fall to eulogizing some articles and to disparaging others 
without stint. One will assert a given production ought never to have been printed; 
another will vow it is worth more than all the other contents of the number. Not 
unfrequently we are auditors to remarks of some such character as follows :— 


Senior. Morning, sir, The Magazine is out, [see. You seem to have adopted 
Prof. ‘es maxim: “ Punctuality ix a cardinal virtue.” 

Editor. Yes, we wish to be punetual, Low do you like the number! 

Senior. Very well; but you will vet in one of tho-e confounded sporting sketeh- 
es! I verily hate the word un or bout or fish, We had some fine trout where I 
happened to be at dinner the other day, and for the life of me I could hardly en- 
dure to look at them after reading the Yale Lit. sketches of Waltonism. But that 
descriptive piece is really fine ; never did so well before. Then that 
verifies the remark our Professor of Rhetoric once made, on the authority of Camp- 
bell or Tom Moore, I forget which, that periodicals now-a-days contain much true -_ , 
although from pens unknown to fame, In facet, I like the wi 
except that horrid sporting sketch: that onght never to have been printed, 

Junior, (coming up in a glow of enthusiasm.) What a fine sketch there is in this 
number of the zine | pictures forth fishing and ae perfect] 
4d One such article is worth all the poems and essays and reviews in ten volumes of the 

Lit. 

Sophomore. Mr. Fxlitor, T have n't met with a review in a long time, more correct 
and instructive, as well as pleasing, than this inthe Yale Lit. Your contributor has 
been particularly successful. 

Senior. Yes, that notice, hardly to be called a review though, is good. You ll 
seldom see a better from so young a man. 

Junior, But Il can 't endure ——'s descriptions: he apes Headley, whom I abom- 
inate because he is so splurgy. [should n't think of putting such things in the Mag- 
azine, if | were at its head. Your motto, however, Mr. Exitor, is “ De qustibus non 
disputandum,” | Suppose ; and you want to please as many as you can. And yet, 
even on that principle, I can't conceive why you publish pieces intended to teach 
students how to act here. 

Freshman, (approaching with a profoundly reverential bow to the Editor.) Mr. 
Editor, we aie ten recently connected pe Nae with this old and venerable Insti- 
tution, owe you much gratitude in return for the several articles which have appeared 
in the Yale Literary Magazine, illustrative of College life, and calculated to teach w 

+ how to avoid the evils usually attendant upon a course of Collegiate study. 
(who, way, is a contributor.) I never saw such 

t. There's only one ‘rate article in it, and 's anonymous ; he mi 

» have added, I it !] 


So we catch it; where we are reproved by one, we are lauded by another ; and 
where we please one we displease another. But we learn from all this talk, (which 
is not fiction, reader, as you know,) that we seldom publish any thing that does not 
meet with favor among some class of persons, If every one finds always one article 
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which receives his approbation, it is all we expect. And if any see nothing to please 
them, let them furnish something worth publishing ; then they will be able to say, 
with the second Senior quoted above, the Magazine contains one first-rate article, 

Reader, we crave your undivided attention. We wish to present to you a “ poetic” 
effusion which came to us through the post-office on Thanksgiving day, obviously in- 
tended to increase our gratitude and enable us to engage in the duties of the day 
more earnestly. It shall be given at length in this place, since we have thus far con- 
fined you to plain prose ; it is not unworthy of a place among the “ Curiosities of 
Literature.” 


TO MARY—LATELY DEAD. 
Thy body lies deep in the grave, Mry we not mourn for thee, loved one 1 


Wrapped in its snow-white shroud, { Must we our grief conceal 1 

Thy soul, in Heaven happy now, / Must we keep down the choking sobs 7 
‘To God sings praises loud. ( Aud hide the grief we feel! 

Death pierced thee with a sudden dart ' No! Jesus mourned for others’ woe, 
Ere life's noon thou did'st gain ; For others’ griefs shed tears, 

The dart to thee gave Heavenly joy, \ ‘Then why should man, mere worm below, 
To others lasting pain. To show his grief have fears ? 

For thou wast loved by every one | Farewell, my loved and gentle one! 
And more than life by me, The parting grieved me sore, 

Who now bow down my head with griet | But we shall meet in Heaven above, 
And think of only thee. | And meet to part no more. 


If we could have a private interview with the writer of these verses, we should 
remark after the following manner :—* Poeta nascitur, non fit.” You, sir, are not born 
a poet. The Muses are clearly afraid of you, or you are afraid of them. It is quite 
certain at least that they and you are not on very intimate terms; and it is alto- 
gether probable you never will be a particular favorite with them, But although 
you are no poet, sir, (we speak candidly, you perceive,) the verses manifest the lover 
and the Christian, As a lover, you may fill a maiden’s heart with truest poetry, 
and render her the more angelic the more you teach her how to love. As a Chris 
tian, you may honor our common Creator, and do good to your fellow-man, while you 
are securing the purest object of human desire, God's love ; and this is the highest 
kind of poetry, But in attempting to write verses, to be a poet in the common sense, 
you will only get out of your appropriate sphere, and do what you are not calculated 
todo. Donot cease then, good friend, to cultivate your character as a Christian and 
as alover; but for the sake of Poesy herself, do not write another line of what as- 
pires to be poetry, but is not. Follow the example of the Daughters of Jerusalem, 
and “hang your harp upon the willows.” 


You have reason to know, reader, that our printer is usually very correct. It is 
seldom you can find in our pages typographical errors. But one or two have occur- 
red which we must lay to his charge. 

Near the middle of page 59, in our last number, is found the expression, * the 
Jewish king worshiped the foul duties of his thousand idolatrous wives.” The 
printer is responsible for the word “duties ;” our contributor wrote “deities,” and 
our colleague marked the error in the proof-sheet to be corrected. The clause should 
be, “the Jewish king worshiped the foul deities of his thousand idolatrous wives.” 

Since we have broached the subject, we must mention one other error. On page 
47, in the first number of the present volume, the word “ Bagora” occurs, within 
three lines of the close of “the Doom of Mitylene.” In the proof-sheet we marked 
this to be “ Agora :” but our printer misunderstood our hieroglyphics, and gave us 
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a combination of letters not to be found in Greek or English. The correction may 
easily be made with a peneil in the number itself. A little more care on our part 


will, we hope, prevent the recurrence of such mistakes. 


“Tue Jerverson Moxuwent Macazine, conducted by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” for November, has been duly received and perused, A very 
pretty note, bearing the pretty signature of “ School Girl,” holds a prominent place 
in the Editor's Table. From it we glean that it is a truth among our southern friends 
as well as with us, that 


* Men are deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, one foot on shore ; 
To one thing constant never.” 
See how the “ School Girl” writes of the gallant Virginians : 


“For a Student to be constant to his ladye-love is a prodigy, unprecedented in their 
history: for who ever heard of one being in love longer than one session { Constan- 

, we girls are taught to believe, is an unknown science at your Ala Mater, and 
Gentes we never aspire to such a thing.” 

She appears to have learned the character of a student's devotedness, Hypolito 


characterizes not only Victorian, but also his successors in every schvol, when he 
says in the “Spanish Student ;” 
7 Alas! that heart of thine 


Is like a scene in the old play: the curtain 

Rises to solemn music, and lo! enter 

The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne!" 
“School Girl” seems aware of the correctness of this simile, which will apply to this 
latitude also, as well as to a sunnier clime. Indeed, the characteristic noticed by 
the fair correspondent of our Virginia contemporary is so general and moreover so 
fixed, that it would be futile to attempt to remove it. The only resort of those who 
suffer from it, is to doas “School Girl” has done,—publish the faithlessness of their 
quondam admirers ; and let it be kuown that “ pleasant flirtations” are—nothing else. 


“Tur Nassau Literary Macaztne,” published at Princeton, N. J., thus delicately 
alludes to an important subject :-— 

Mage coy who have not paid their subscriptions, are invited to notice the 
beauty truth of the following :— 

“* Who, think ye, is the greatest slave 7 
It's no the man jet, sirs ; 
It's him, among the free and brave, 
The honest man in debt, sirs.’" 

Such as have already paid our publisher the price of subscription, and such as 
have resolved, upon reading the above lines, to settle immediately, will not need the 
less delicate remark which we proceed to make. Our terms are eash upon the de- 
livery of the first number. We have granted three months of grace. Now we eX: 
pect payment. As many as can make it convenient will please our printer by pay- 
ing their subscription before this term closes. Such as ean not do this, will confer a 
favor upon us by settling with our publisher at the first of next term. It is ow 
purpose to call upon all of our subscribers, who adopt neither of these suggestions, 
as early after the next number is issued, as practicable. Our firm determination to 
have all the accounts of the Magazine settled before the close of next term, renders 
this course necessary. No one can object to it; and for ourselves it will be the 
only policy that can be adopted. 
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